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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


LIFE OF BLAISE PASCAL. 


(Continued from p. 644.) 


"Tue disordered state of M. Pascal’s 
healt’ seemed to increase daily, so 
that he was shortly afterwards con- 
strained to relinquish every literary 
pursuit But in the midst of his 
aflicions, he resolutely adhered to 
his first maxims; avd at those sea- 
sons when frail nature seems to re- 
quire more than ordinary indulgence, 
he persisted firmiy in rejecting all 
the blandishmenis of sense. M. Pas- 
cal iad a Complaint in his stomach, 
which required him to live upon de- 
licate food : he was determined, how- 
ever, io derive no picasure from this 
cireumstance, and therefore avoided 
paving attention lo any thing he eat. 
Ifbe were asked, after a meal, wie- 
ther the viands had been agreeable ; 
he would reply, ** IT really took no 
noice of their taste.’ When any 
oc, in ois presence, mentioned with 
Vivecily the excellent relish and dell- 
ciovs nature of any article of aiet, be 
would ssriausly condemn such a dis- 
Poudoo: * kiargues,’ said he, * great 
Scusuality In) those who talk thus: 
they seem io wave nobetter motive for 
é.lny, than the flattering of their ap- 
He was naturally fond of 
eds, and such other articles as tend 

scite he appetite and heighten 
e flivour of food; but lest he 


- showla be seduced, insenstbly, tio the 
proctce of what he so much Gisap 


> diet. 


proved, he never permitted any 
lemon or vinewur to be mixed in his 
Wath respect to quantity, at 


bis first retiring from the world, he 


assivned to himself that portion 
Christ. Opserv. Neo. 167. 


which seemed requisite for the pre- 
servation of his health, and on no oc- 
casion whatever would he exceed 
those limits. If any person, surpris- 
ed at his precision, inquired his rea- 
sons, he would reply; “It is a proper 
and necessary thing to supply the 
wants of the stomach, but it is not 
my duty to satisfy the cravings of ap- 
petite.” When his sister used to 
express her amazement, at his taking 
the most unpleasant medicines, with- 
out manifesting the least aversion, or 
disgust, he would rally her in his in- 
genious and entertaining manner: 
*“ Why do you wonder,’ he would 
say, ** that I swallow a nauseous po- 
tion, without expressing any distaste? 
Do I not know that it is disagreeable 
before it is presented to me? And 
do I not take it voluntarily ? Surprise 
or violence may produce aversion ; 
but how can I pretend to dislike that 
which ts the object of my choice ?” 
Such facetious sophisms as these 
would lead us to conclude, that the 
author of the Provincial Letters, 
while he praciised the severities of 
an ascetic, had not renounced his 
sprighiliness and vivacity.—M. Pas. 
cai was well acquainted with the 
writings of Epictetus :* he had form- 
eda just estimate of the tendency of 
the stoical philusophy, and regarded 
many of their admired maxims as be- 
Ing no less subversive of true piety, 
thantheir paradoxes were repu nant 
torhe dictates of comn:on sease aad 
natural feelhog Christiontry requires 
no man to violate the constitution of 


* Pensécs de Pascal, sur l’Epictéte et 
Montaigne, Art. XB. 
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his nature ; to renounce the precepts 
of sound wisdom and discretion in the 
conduct of ilfe, or to extinguish those 
kindly affections which constitute the 
bond, and contribute most essentially 
to the comfort, of society. But it 
must be allowed to possess this pecu- 
liarity, that while it imposes the 
duties of condescension, tenderness, 
sympathy, wand loving-kindness to- 
Wards vtucrs, it Opposes all effemina- 
cy. self-commiuscration, and fond in- 
dulgence: It Commands courage, 
fortitude, bardiness, patient endu- 
rance, and ali those manly, robust, 
and noble exercises of the soul, which 
quailfy the individual to maintain 
his station as * a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.’ Many persons will 
probably consider those rigid atten- 
tions to the subjugation of the senses, 
as indicating an over-strained preci- 
sion, as Characteristic of one that was 
“righteous overmuch.” Religion, 
they will tell us, and tell us truly, 
does Not consist in such minute ob- 
servances, and unrelenting severities. 
But does it hence eppeor,that the piety 
of M. Pascal consisted in humiliating 
Chastisements and corporeal morufi- 
cations? The holy Scriptures, tndecd, 
have not aSstencd the specific manner 
in which we are to * crucify the flesh, 
with its affections and Justs,’?? but the 
duty itscif is unequivocally insisted 
on: every one is required to * deny 
himself,’’—to * take up his cross,’’—- 
not to * mind earthly things,’—* to 
be dead to sin and to the world,’’—to 
be an exemplary follower of the holy 
Jesus, whose life presents ne common 
exhibition of labour, seli-abnegation, 
and suffering. Stould any reader be 
inclined to brand M. Pascal with the 
odious epithet of Piarisee, let bim 
not forget his own vocation, but re- 
member that “except his righteous- 
ness exceeds the righteousness of the 
scribes and pharisees, he shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.,’’ 

If M. Pascal’s notions of Christian 
mortification appear excessive and 
unreasonable to the “ carnal mind,” 
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not less remote from ordinary con- 
ceptions will nis sentiments be found, 
concerning poverty, and the vanity of 
worldly splendour and greatness. He 
saw and lamented that numbers of 
persons who seemed to possess a 
serious regard for religion, and pro. 
fessed to be deepiy concerned for the 
salvation of their souls,were nevertie. 
less living in great conformity to the 
world; complying with customs and 
usages of a very doub'ful and hazard. 
ous nature, and obeying the caprices 
of novelty and fashion, like the rest 
of mankind. He observed, among 
those who thought themselves Chris. 
tians, a frivolous solicitude to emu. 
late others In the gayety and expense 
of their apparel; that they courted 
applause and distincdon from the 
superior architecture of thetr houses, 
the elegant taste and exquisite work. 
mansbip displayed in their furniture; 
and were absurdly ostentattous of 
appearing splendid and = fuxurious 
in their social entertainments — 
“ Those,’? he would say, “ who as 
pire to have every thing about them 
execu‘ed in a superior style, and are 
solicitous not to employ any but the 
best workmen, seldom consider that 
they are indulging that ‘lust of the 
eye,’ which the Scripture condemns, 
and are cherishing a disposition, 
which has a dangerous tendency to 
extinguish that poverty of spiri, 
and contempt of the world, which 
the Gospei requires) Choose the 
artificers that ate poor and honest 
without curiously hunting after tha 
sort of excellency which is neither 
useful nor necessary, but is a mer 
creature of the imagination. 0. 
were my whole heait penetrated 
with those sentiments of poverty 
which my understanding dictates 
what felicity should I enjoy! and 
I am firmly persuaded, that unless 
we become in reality * poor i 
spirit,’ we shall not s.e the king: 
dom of Heaven,”—It may be said 


M. Pascal with great truth, that hee” 


not only exercised a tender com 
passion towards the poor, but thi 
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» such a plea, would reply, that “ every 
)virtue has its proper measure and 
sultable occasion, so that one duty 
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he loved their very state and condi- 
tion. If his humanity forbade him 
ever to reject the pe'ition of the poor 
suppliant, his conformity to the tem- 
per of Jesus led him ardently to de- 
sire that he might resemble his Di- 
vine Master even in his poverty. 
His income was small, and astate of 
continual sickness considerably aug- 
mented his necessary expenses; yet 
his diffusive beneficence frequently 
constrained him te borrow a tem- 
porary supply to his own necessities. 
It was sometimes represented to 
him, that a generosity, productive of 
these inconveniences, Was EXCeSssive, 
and ought not to be indulged : to 
which he would reply with some 
earnestness ; * Let us be ever so 
poor, we shall always leave some- 
thing behind us when we die ;” and 
thus he imposed silence on such 
remonstrants. Towards the close 
of his life, this benevolent disposition 
seemed greatly to increase, and no 
conversallon was more pleasant to 
him than that which turned upon 
the best methods of assisting the 
He would earnes ly exhort 
his sister to dedicate herself to the 
service of the distressed, and to train 
up her children in the same views. 
She urged, that such a service would 
interfere with the attention that was 
due to the concerns of her own 
M. Pascal, dissatisfied with 


heed not to exclude another; and, 
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~ where the mind is hearuly disposed, 
attention to the poor may be prac- 


tised without any prejudice to do- 
mestic concerns.” ‘** This duty,” 
continued he, * does not require a 


Particular sign, whereby we may 
know that we are called to it: it is 
’ the general vocation of all Christians. 
'Jesus Christ has informed us, that 
» when he comes to judge the world, 


he will particularly inquire after a 
spirit of charity. Were we there- 
‘ore seriously to consider, that he 
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who is destitute of this one virtue, 
stands exposed to eternal condeu.na- 
lon, we should be quickened to 
greater diligence in our duty. Chris- 


tians have but low apprehensions of 


faith in God, or they would not be 
afraid of parting with their whole 
substance. Another advantage,” said 
he, ** to be derived trom frequenting 
the abodes of sickness and poverty, 
isa mnore intimate acquaintance with 
human calamities. You will often 
behold tie sons and daughters of af- 
fliction labouring under painful and 
dangerous diseases, end atthe same 
time deprived of the comfort of 
friends, unprovided with medicines to 
sooth the agonies of pain. and even 
destitute of the necessary food to sus- 
tain a wretched existence. When 
such a spectacle is exhibited, that 
heart must indeed be an inhuman 
one, that is not willing cheerfully to 
resign trifling conveniences, and 
useless embellishments, to alleviate 
or dispel such complicated misery.”’ 

Discourses of this kind made so 
reat an impression upon the mind 
of his sister, and some other Iriends, 
that they would sometimes propose 
the establishment of an institution, 
so regulated, as to relieve the indi- 
gent and distressed of every descrip- 
tion. But schemes like this never 
met with bis approbation. ‘ Each 
Christian,” said he, * is called upon 
to perform this good work individu. 
ally, and not to content himself in 
co-operating with general plans of 
relief. It will be a much better proof 
of true charity, for each individual 
Lo assist the poor according to his 
ability, however circumscribed that 
ability may be, than to affect a more 
public and diffusive beneficence. 
The minds of men are often inflated 
with lofty designs and magnificent 
projects, which, under the specious 
appearances of charity and compas- 
sion. conceai a base and unworthy 
thirstof general admiration and po- 
pular applause.’ It was not the de- 
sign of M. Pascal to censure the 
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endowment of public hospitals ; but 
he used to say, that **such splendid 
perfermances were chiefly designed 
to be the duty of certain persons, on 
whom God, in his wise providence, 
had bestowed elevation of rank, and 
affluence of fortune : whereas the 
most obvious vocation of the bulk of 
mankind, was to daily and more 
humble exercises of charity.” 

That our Saviour should conde- 
scend to appear as a poor man, in a 
low and mean condition, and choose 
for his companions and friends, per- 
sons of uneducated minds and un- 
cultivated manuers, may seem tocon- 
firm the soundness of the maxims; 
on the subject of voluntary poverty, 
adopted by M. Pascal, and by some 
other pious persons of a different 
communion. It cannot be disputed, 
that a conformity with the spirit and 
temper of such sentiments is lIncum- 
bent upon all Christisns; tnat we 
ought to be detached in heart and 
affections from all the uncertain pos- 
sessions of this world, and be ready 
to relinquish every object, however 
dear and valuable, when God in his 
word or by bis providences shall re- 
quire it. Phere should be a holy 
coldness and indifference towards 
secular advantages, an absence of 
taste and relish for them, as things 
in which we take no delight and 
repose no confidence. But these 
maxims do not instruct us to abandon 
the station and condition in which 
we find ourselves placed ; to cispos- 
sess ourselves of that which Divine 
Providence has allotted to us, and to 
reduce ourselves, literally, toa state 
of indigence and mendicity. There 
would be no more sense and reason 
in such an interpretation, than if we 
were to extirpate an eyé, or amputate 
a hand, because they might become 
the instruments of sin. Great refine- 
ment and extraordinary measures In 
matters of religion are always to be 
viewed with suspicion and diffidence; 
since an error of excess in violently 
extending a Christian precept be- 


[ Noy, 


yond its true and legitimate sicnif.. 
Catlon, May Conduct lo as palpabie a 
derelictiop of duly, and be as incen. 
sistent with pure aud genuine piciy, 
as a defective and inadequate enurcp. 
ation of it. There exists no neces. 
sary alliance beiween poverty and 
piety : the temptations, which beset 
a state of want and misery, are not 
fewer, nor less imperious in their 
influence, than those which are in- 
cident to the enjoymen: of a come. 
pelency ; and menare as little quali- 
fied to judge what may be the pro- 
bable operation of poverty on their 
minds, as what may be the resul: of 
opulence. The rule of duty scems 
to be comprised in a ready and 
cheerful acquiescence with the Di- 
vine will, whatever may be our allot: 
ment; in siudying to be contented 
and faithful in the condition of life 
assigned us, not being elated with 
our advantages, not repining under 
our privations ; and instead of in- 
dulging idle and whimsical fancies, 
concerning the probable effect of 
other circumstances, be studiously 
concerned to comply with our pre: 
sent obligations, to * fulfil as an hire- 
ling our day,’ and “ finish the work 
which our Lord and Master has 
given us to do.” Occasions may, 
doubtless, arise, on which a Chris- 
tian may be called to make great 
ana extraordinary sucrifices, and 
expose himself to vast inconvenience 
and difficulty, for the sake of Christ, 
and the good of his fellow-crea- 
tures: but let him wait for the 
occurrence of such peculiar exi- 
gencies, and not rashly anticipate 
the summons of his Divine Master, 
lest his offerings be rejected with 
this severe rebuke: ‘ Who hath 
required this at vour hands?” It 
is too well known to admit of con- 
troversy, that the making vows of 
voluntary poverty, a practice high- 
ly encouraged and extolled by the 
Romish church, hath been the 
source of notorious and _ scandalous 
corruptions, enriching those whe 
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retended to impoverish themselves, 
and perverting their mendicant pro- 
fession into a system of covetousness 
and rapacity. These pious extra- 
yagances, which outrage common 
sense, and prove subversive of the 
very purposes for which | they were 
seemingly adopted, are justly cen- 
sured and rejected by the reformed 
churches. Yet it is very important, 
while we restrain excesses and prune 
exuberances, that the root of charity 
should strike deeply into the heart, 
and be assiduously cultivated there; 
- thatitmay continually gather strength, 
multiply its branches, and expand 
_ withincreasing amplitude and beauty, 
' till, like the trees planted by the river 
of the water of life, its fruit and 
~£ foliage being alike perennial, health 
and eladness shall fix their residence 
under its refreshing shadow. It was 
~ in perfect conformity with that spirit 
~ of poverty which M. Pascal so ar- 
dently cherished, that he advised his 
' frends rather to employ workmen 
> who were poor and pious, than to 
y 





4 preter those of great celebrity in the 
fashionable world, ‘This temper of 
mind is quite agreeable to the genius 


~ & of Christuanity, although the practical 
: ® application of it may require some 
> & limit and qualification, being sub- 
+ @ jected to such restrictions as judg- 
~ @ ment and prudence shall dictate ; yet 
{  itought not to be fastidiously decried, 
d and altogether renounced, The ex- 
© @ crcise of sound discretion is perfectly 
4 compatib'e with the obligations of 
* & charity; no man is bound to build a 
© & house without symmetry or conve- 
I @ nience, to purchase furniture coarse 
€ @ and mis-shapen, to wear apparel 
'y @ which is uneasy and unsightly, that 
he he may encourage an honest and 
h & indigent artificer. We shall seldom 
It & be ata loss to find out other modes 
ne & of assisting worthy and industrious 


of _ persons, without necessarily combin- 
hy — ‘ng perpetual mortification with our 
%@ F humane exertions. A good man 
1@ F ought, indeed, to be a considerate 
us | an, not conducting himself by the 
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vague, uncertain suggestions of hu- 
mour, fancy, caprice, or fashion, and 
where no remarkable disparity of 
talents and acquirements exists, that 
charity, which is the distinguishing 
character of a Christian, will naturally 
prompt him to shew favour to those 
who may enjoy less estimation in 
the world than they deserve, on ac- 
count of their regard for reiigion.* 

When M. Pascal pleaded in be- 
half of poor and honest artificers, he 
never designed to countenance that 
defect of reputation and consequent 
distress, which so justly ov. rt.ke 
idleness, Inapplication. and thougbt- 
less indiscreiion. ‘he mysteries of 
Divine Providence are not, indeed, 
to be measured by the scanty line of 
human wisdom and foresight: God 
is a Sovereign ; he acts * according 
to the counsel of his own will.” and 
in his conduct towards individuals, 
he may perplex their calculations, 
and confound their most reasonable 
expectations ; yet this is not his or- 
dinary course of proceeding; nor 
ought we, from a few exceptions to 
conclude, that the general laws, by 
which material beings and intelli- 
gent and moral agents are governed, 
are vacillating and uncertain: they 
still continue in full force, and ope- 
rate with steadiness and regularisy. 
Nothing can be more weak and un- 
reasonable, than to Interpret rare 
instances of departure from an esta- 
blished rule in‘o a positive and habi- 
tual abrogation of it. 


* This is no uncommon case. Many re- 
spectable and worthy persons of anenlarged 
and liberal turn of thiskong, and who pos- 
sess much kindness and benignity of nature, 
often hastily adopt unjust prejudices and 
cherish secret aversions against men whom 
they would otherwise highly esteem ; and 
they would, perhaps, be abashed and con- 
founded, if the true motives were disclosed 
which prompt them to a dislike of such 
characters, and which seduce them into a 
strange unfriendliness and harshness intheir 
transactions with persons of an elevated 
but unbending piety. 


a. o 
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In the general course of human 
affairs, where talents and diligence 
are not opposed, in the application 
of them, by the re-action of some 
great controlling force, we may rea- 
sonably, and with some confidence, 
look tor success. Hence men usual- 
ly infer ability from a series of suc- 
cessful enterprises; anda competent 
number of such observations form 
the grounds of probavle expectation, 
in the several departments of swudy 
and business. Some disproporuion 
must and will subsist between the 
rewards obtained by different’ per- 
sous, who may rank nearly ip the 
same order; anda few menof merit 


may be guite overlooked, and fail of 


the encouragement justly due to 
them. Buta small number of ex- 
ceptions, and those frequently ad- 
mitting of a satisfactory soluiton, do 
not invalidate the general position, 
that capacity and assiduity will com. 
mouly engage the public confidence, 
and secure arecompense. To deny 
this, and ascribe all success tu con- 
tingences, or a fortuitous concur- 
rence of favourable circumstances, 
is to disunite cause and effect: il is 
to falsify, or render nugatory, all the 
maxims of civil and political econo- 
my, founded on observation and long 
experience ; and by abolishing every 
motive for diligence and exertion, to 
subject the results of human actions 
to blind hazard or inevitable fatality. 
Unfortunate men, as they are fre- 
quently called, are commonly im- 
prudent men, deeply tainted with 
idle and desultory habits, who. hav- 
ing sacrificed their tine, and mis- 
employed their talents, on objects 
foreign to their particular vocation, 
affect surprise atthe neglect they 
experience, andthe difficulties which 
they are obliged to encounter ; and, 
when they give themsclves the ‘rou- 
ble of reflecting, they are ready to 
ascribe all their suffcvrings and dis- 
honour, to some particular Interpo- 
sition of Divine Providence. It is 


not to be assumed, that these mis. 
taken persons are not to be compre. 
hended among the proper objects of 
bounty, when they are in want: but, 
as such a course of conduct is equal. 
ly at variance with reason and piety, 
the benevolence which relieves their 
necessities should also correct their 
errors, and be carelul not to suffer 
terpor, slota, and indiscretion to 
screen themselves under the vene. 
rabie shade of a religious profession, 
Men of good capacity and slender 
application are always ready to con. 
sole themselves, by attributing the 
success of Competitors, not gilted 
with endowments superior to their 
own, to extrinsic aud contingent 
Causes. These preieices exhibit 
dangerous specimen of self delusion, 
and deceive scarcely eny bur the 
pitiable victlis of sucn reprehen- 
sible habits. Nothing cin be more 
unreasonable and tnconsistent, than 
to expect civil advantages without 
competent attainments; to suppose, 
that a man, who dreams away the 
best portion of lis life, shall be esti- 
mated by his capacity, rather than 
his acquirements; and that the 
homage he claims to his transcendant 
gentus shall secure the 
which are justly conferred on labo- 
rious application and successful 
diligence. The qualities of an agent 
are best shewn by his works; and 
where nothing but the potentiality 
of becoming profound in learning, 
skiiful in science, or dexterous ID 
business can be adduced to justily 
the demands of a claimant, he has 
no right to complain, if the poten: 
tiallty of competence and respecta- 
bility comprises the whole of his 
eratification. 

The generous and humane prin 
ciples, by which M. Pascal regu: 
lated bis eleemosynary distribu: 
tions, claim our respect at least; 
although our unqualified appro 
bation of their practical conse 


quences may be in some measure 
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withheld. To compassionate the 
miseries, and liberally contribute to 
ine reaief of our poor distressed fel- 
jouw creatures, are obligations which 
no Christan can deny What may 
be tue exact measure of duty incum- 
bent on each lodividu.l, Cannot be as- 
signed 5 but an error of excess Is 
always preferabie to a neglect of Cha- 
riy. When with singicness of eye 
and recatu‘le of intention, we ac. 
knowledye God in all our ways, he 
has graciously promised to © direct 
our pails.” 

fhe following instance will iflus- 
trate the judgment and prudence, 
with which M. Pascal conducted his 
charilable exeruons. As he was one 
day returning from the church of St. 
Suipice, about three months betore 
his deatuy a young and beauuful girl 
fron the country, about fifteen years 
of ave, applied to bim for rehef, 
pleading “great dis:iress. He was 
giruck with the danger to which her 
yours and her necessities exposed 
her, and therefore inquired to what 
cause she Owed her present destitute 
Gowen: she informed him, that 
her father Was dead, and her mother 
wes Luat day carried sick into the 
Hoe, Dicu. ML. Pascal did not think 
i suitlc-cnt to give her alittle money, 
and take no more notice of her; but 
he couducted her to a seminary, and 
recomucaded her to the care of an 
ecclestasiic, Who was one of the di- 
reciors of the house, giving him at 
the sume tume a proper sum of 
money, and earnestly requesting, that 
she might be placed in some useful 
way of lite, where she would be pro- 
lected from want, and sheltered from 
temptation, The next day, he sent a 
lemule friend with some clothes and 
other necessaries, and, by proper at- 
tention, the friendless orphan was 
soon placed in a very respectable 
service. He was so extremely averse 
from ostentation, that it was with dif- 
hculty the priest obtained the name 
of the author of this benevolent ac- 
tion; and even then, it was upon a 


On 1 Sam. xviii. 10, 
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solemn promise, that he would not 
divulge it during his life. Madame 
Pericr, his sister, to whom we are 
indebted for the preservation of this 
anecdote, has modestly suppressed 
the share which she had in this lau- 
dable exertion of beneficence. 


(To be coutinued.) 


ee 
To the Bxklitor of the Christian Observer: 


I HAVE no apology to offer for troub- 
ling you with this address, except 
that it is of consequence that the sa- 
cred volume of Scripture should be 
rightty understood and explained, 
even in its less important parts, and 
that, in the promotion of this object, 
even the humblest efforts may not be 
wholly superfluous. 

The passage on which I beg to 
offer a few words, is the account of 
the quarrel between Saul and Jona- 
than, in the twentieth chapter of the 
First Book of Samuel. Saul, it will 
be remembered, had sought to slay 
David, by smiting him to the wall 
with his javelin; and David had twice 
escaped his fury, whether on the same 
or on two different occasions, does 
notappear.* David therefore absent- 
ed himself from his place at the 
king’s table; and when Saui missed 
him and inquired after him, Jonathan 
(by previous concert with David) 
gave some explanation of his ab- 
sence. Saul, perceiving his son’s 
policy, burst into a paroxysm of rage, 
reviling Jonathan in the most oppro- 
brious terms, and commanding him 
to fetch the son of Jesse immedi- 
ately ; for he should surely die. 
* And Jonathan answered Saul his 
father, and suid unto him, Wherefore 
shall he be slain ? What hath he 
done ? And Saul cast a javelin at 
him, to smite him: whereby Jona- 
than knew that it was determined of 
his father to slay David. So Jona- 
ch. xik. 


* Ch. xviii. and 


ver. 9, 10. 


ver. 10, 11. 
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than arose from the table in fierce 
anger, sod did eat no meat the second 
d.y of the month; for he was griev- 
ed for David, because his father had 
done dim shame,” ver, 32—34. 

Tie common way of understand- 
ing this passage appears from the 
ordinary title of the chapter; Saud, 
missing David, seeketh to kill Jona- 
than. Ido not mean to say that this 
Is at all an tmprobable explanation: 
bui there is another which strikes 
me as perhaps more natural. And 
that on the following accounts :— 

First, However unhallowed the 
ebaracter of Saul, and however vio- 
Jeni his fits of passion, the atrocity 
of attempting bis son's life far ex- 
eceds any thing else recorded of him. 
His tury against David, though not 
more jusufable, is at least more in- 
telitgiole. 

Secondly, The slightness with 
which the circumstance of the jave- 
lin is here stated, rather militates 
against the received interpretation 
than otherwise. Compare the pas- 
Sage in question with the two ac- 
counts before given of the endeavour 
to assassinate David, and the differ- 
ence is obvious. The two former 
accounts give an entire transaction; 
the one under consideration merely 
Mentions that a javelin was thrown, 
without relating the event, or ex- 
pianing how there came to be any 
j¢velin at all within reach at the time. 

Thirdiy, It is at least singular that 
Saul should sit at meat with a javelin 
in his hand, or so very near him as 
not’to allow time for the subsiding 
of bis resentment. 

Fourthly, By the throwing of the 
javelin, Jonathan knew that his father 
had determined to slay David. On 
ihe supposition of its being thrown 
at himself, this inference, though 
traceable, was at least rather cir- 
cuitous. 

Fifthly, From the next verse it 
appears that after the quarrel, Jona- 
than arose from the table with deep 
ut deliberate displeasure, being de- 
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termined to fast from grief on ac. 
count of David. This hardly seems 
to harmonize with the idea of hig 
having started from his seat to saye 
his life; which we must naturally 
suppose him to have done, if his 
father aimed a deadly weapon at him 
across the table. 

For these reasons, I am inclined 
to submit another explanation as at 
least probable. J would suggest that 
no javelin was thrown at Jonathan; 
but that the verse, * Aud Saul cast a 
javelin at him to smite him; whereby 
Jonathan knew that it was determin. 
ed of his father to slay David,” must 
be understood as a reference, which 
the historian interjects, to the former 
attempts against the life of David 
himself. As if the translation had 
run thus ; 

‘“ And Jonathan answered Saul his 
father, and said unto him, Wherefore 
shall he be slain? What hath he 
done? Now Saul had cast a javelin 
at him, to smite him: whereby Jona- 
than knew that it was determined of 
his father to slay David.” That is, 
Jonathan, recollecting the assassina- 
tion before attempted, well knew that 
the present threats of his father were 
by no means empty words ; but, coup- 
ling the present with the former 
scene, became convinced that his 
father had really formed a deliberate 
purpose of slaying David. 

Such a repetition of an incident 
formerly related, seems to me not 
unlike the manner of the sacred his- 
torian. And it will be observed that 
the latest antecedent before the pro- 
noun Aim (in the words * cast a jave 
lin at him’’) is the name David. 

This view of the passage may have 
occurred to some other person, though 
I am not aware of it; if indeed the 
case be worth a dispute. However, | 
could wish I had access to the coun- 
sel of a Hebrew scholar. Possiblys 
some one of your readers who is eli: 
titled to that appellation, will have 
the goodness to tell me whether I am 
wrong in supposing that the word 
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translated “cast” may with equal 
propriety be rendered “ had cast.” 
Tne Hebrew, I apprehend, has in 
strictness no pluperfec: tense ; and, 
‘fthere is but one word for past time, 
that may as well stand for the past of 
the past as for the present of the past. 
If this idea is just, and if the copula- 
tive turned “ and’ (in the words 
« And Saul cast a javelin”) ever has 
the force of ** now,” I should sub- 
mit that the probability is in favour 
of the conjecture here offered. If 
either or both these props fail me, 
that probability, | must confess, is 
proportionably reduced; though how 
much, I will not pretend to deter- 
_ mine. CRANTOR. 
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sAMILY SERMONS.—No. LXXXIII. 


Mal. iii. 6—J am the Lord, I change 
n0l. 


Ir is of very serious consequence to 


" man, that he should make himself 
| acquainted with the character of 


es 


God. There are many things which 


b it does not greatly matter whether 


- weknowornot. There are a thou- 
_ sand curious parts of the creation,— 


a there are wonders in the heavens 


S above, and in the earth beneath, and 


' in the waters under the earth.— 
- which it is very well for persons of 
' leisure to search out and understand, 
’ but which others may safely leave 
unknown, I say saft/y,—for these 
_ are branches of learning that have 
‘0 connection with that everlasting 
_ state to which we are all hastening. 
' The man who studies these things 
the most, mast yet leave his studies 
 vehind him at last. Though he un- 
_ derstands all mysieries and ail know- 
_ledge—though he penetrates the 
Secrets of the deep, and measures 
the courses of the stars,—yet “ he 
Shall carry nothing away with him 
when he dieth ;” neither shall his 


g learning follow him. But the know- 


“ledge of God is of a very different 
kind. The Almighty Being stands 
sin such near relations to us, as our 
Christ. Obsery. No. 167. 
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Maker, our Preserver, our Redeem- 
er, our Master, and our Judge,—He 
touches us, as it were, in so many 
points,—He is so closely connected 
with the immortal part of our natures 
— that not to know Him, is deplo- 
rable ignorance indeed. For this is 
a knowledge which must produce 
the greatest effect on our happiness, 
not only in this world, but in that 
which is to come. It is a knowledge 
which will be found of unspeakable 
value.long after the heavens above, 
and the earth beneath, and the waiers 
under the earth, shall bave passed 
away. It is, therefore, equally and 
deeply important to all of us, whether 
high or low, learned or unlearned. 
For, whatever may be cur condition 
in this life, we all stand equally in 
need of life eternal ; and what is life 
eternal, but to know the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he 
hath sent? 

In order to improve ourselves in 
this knowledge, itis useful to fix our 
attentton at times on particular quali- 
ties of the Divine character. By care- 
fully observing the different parts.we 
shall become better acquainted with 
the whole. And, while we are con- 
sidering any one particular quality 
of God’s character—if we really 
are in earnest,—if we faithfully fol- 
low the guidance of Scripture,.— 
there will (by the Divine blessing) 
be no danger of our forgetting or 
undervaluing His other qualities. 
For the adorable perfections of God 
are so closely united together,— 
they so admirably reflect light on 
each other,—that it is impossible 
fully or properly to study one, with- 
out at the same time bestowing 
attention on all. 

The particuiar quality of God 
which the text brings before us, and 
on which it will be our present busi- 
ness to reflect, is His unchanging 
nature. “Tam the Lord, ! change 
not.” Let us, on this subject, con- 
sider, first, this quality itself; and 
secondly, the effects which the cen- 
4 7; 
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templation of it ought to produce on 
our hearts 

I. And, first, let us consider this 
qualiy liself; that is, the unchange- 
ableness of God. 

In this world,every thing is change- 
able. It has pleased the Almighty 
thateven the most beautiful parts of 
the visible creation should be full of 
change. Days and seasons follow 
and chase away cach other. The 
leaf dies; the grass withers; the 
flower fades ; “the mountain ta:ling 
cometh to nought, and the rock is 


removed out of his place.” Even 
the whole frame of nature, great 


and wonderful as it is, shall one day 
be destroyed. The wind of Almighty 
wrath shall pass over it; and it is 
gone. But, while every thing that 
we see ls thus frail and varyings, far 
otherwise is it with Him who * goeth 
by us, and we see Him not.” lor 
what say the royal Psalmist and the 
holy Apostle? * Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning, hast laid the foundation 
of the earth, andthe heavens ure the 
works of thine bands: they shall 
perish; but thou remainest; and 
they all shall wax old as doth a gar- 
ment; and as a westure shalt thou 
fold them up, and they shall be 
changed ; but thou art the same, and 
thy years shall not fail” 

in this world, not only all that we 
see is subject to change and uncer- 
tainty,—but man himself who marks 
and mourns those changes, Is as 
changeable as the rest. The objects 
in which he takes delight, change: 
his honours fade; his pleasures 
wither 3; his riches make to them. 
selves win zs and flee away 3 his kins- 
folk fail, and his familiar friends 
forget him His body changes; the 
strength of his youth is dried up; 
his beauty consumes away ; and his 
eye waxes dim by reason of sorrow. 
His mind changes: the desires of 
yesterday are not the desires of to- 
day ; the purposes of youth are aban- 
doned in age. And at last, after a 
few flecting years of vanity and vi- 
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cissitude, he must undergo that great 
and solemn change, when the desire 
of his eyes shall vanish, and his body 
return to dust, and his soul appear 
before God who gave it. Bur, while 
man varies, God is the same.  Fop 
what says the Psalmist? * J7Zy days 
are like a shadow that declineth; 
and {| am withered like grass; bu; 
Thou, O Lord, shalt endure for ever; 
and thy remembrance unto all gene. 
rauions.”’ 

Thus we see that, while the world 
changes, and while man Changes, 
God ts perpetually the same. When, 
therefore, the text says, ‘ I am the 
Lord, I change not,” it is as if the 
words were, * I am the Lord, and for 
that reason { change not.” I am the 
Creator, and vot the creature ; God, 
and not man; therefore [ change 
not. Beside me, there is none other; 
all else is vanity of vanities; the 
world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof; but I am supreme, self-ex- 
Istent, and eternal, and My counsel, 
that shall stand. 

lf, then, God is unchangeable, we 
must remember that all His Divine 
perfections are unchangeable: His 
power. [lis wisdom. His holiness, 
His goodness, change not 
is what the Scripture expressly tes- 
ties) His power changes not: “Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever:” 
‘Thy kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and Thy dominion endur 
eth throughout all generations. ’— 
His wisdom changes not: ‘ Why 
sayest thou, O Jacob. and speakest, 
O Israel, My way is hid from the 
Lord, and my judgment is passed 
over from my Gid? Hast thou not 
known, hast thou not heerd, that the 
everlasting God, the Lord, the Crea 
tor of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, neither is weary ? There ts no 
searching of His understanding.’ — 
His holiness changes not: The works 
of His hands are verity and judgment; 
all His commandments are sure. 

They stand fast for ever and ever, ant 
are done in truth and uprightness 


And this [ 
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Above all, His goodness and tender- 
ness and mercy, which are His fa- 
yourite attributes, change not: * O 
give thanks unto the Lord; for He 
is good ; for His mercy endureth tor 
ever. O give thanks unio the God 
of gods; for His mercy endureth for 
ever.” * As the mountains are round 
abyut Jerusaiem, so the Lord is 
round about His people trom hence- 
forth even for ever.’? ** As for man, 
his days are as grass; as a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth: for the 
wind passeth over it, and it Is fone 
and the place thereof shall know it 
no more But ihe mercy of the 
Lord is from everlasting to everlast. 
ing upon them that fear Him, and 
His righteousness unto children’s 
coudren; to such as keep His cove- 
nant, and to those that remember 
His commandments to do them.” 
« Lift up your eyes to the heavens, 
and look upon the earth beneath: for 
the heavens shall vanish away like 
smoke, and the earth shall wax old 
likea garment, and they that dwell 
therein shall die in like manner: 
but My salvation shall be for ever, 
and My righieousness shall not be 
abolished.’? Indeed, it is worthy of 
remurk, that our text, in mentioning 
the uuchangeableness of God, seems 
peculiarly to refer to His compas- 
sion and long-suffering. For the 
whole verse runs thus; ** I am the 
Lord, I change not; therefore. ye sons 
of Jucsb, are not consumed.’ Thatis, 
ye are sinful and rebellious, and 
merit nothing better than destruc- 
tion; but I spare you, because my 
mercy endureth for ever. 

These declarations of unchanging 
merey are most gracious and cencou. 
raging. Without these, the thought 
that God is unchangeable, would 
only distress and alarm us. There 
1S something so awful,—so unlike 
ourselves,—in the idea of a Being 
placed far «above all chance and 
change and infirmity, a Being with 
whom a thousand years are as one 
day,—that we should be terrified by 
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the thought, if we were not told that 
the mercy of this great Being was 
as constant and enduring as His wis. 
dow, His righteousness, and His 
power. Butthere is something else 
to be observed, if we would take a 
full view of this subject. The Chris- 
tian dispensation teaches us to study 
and know, not merely the character 
of God, but the character of God in 
Christ. As the perfections of the 
Divine nature were peculiarly mani- 
fested in our blessed Saviour, so in 
Him: we should peculiarly observe 
and consider them. And it is in 
Him that the unchanging mercy of 
God shines forth with the greatest 
lustre. It was His own gracious 
promise to His sorrowing followers : 
“Lo, lam with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’ Itis He 
whois ** Jesus Christ, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever.” [tis 
He who = hath an unachangeable 
priesthood,” being made “a Priest 
for ever after the order of Melchise- 
dec.”’ It is He who * liveth and 
was dead; and, behold, He is alive 
for ever more, Amen 3 and hath the 
keys of hell and of death.” And the 
Apostle Paul draws an inference 
from this doctrine, which is highly 
interesting; ‘ Wherefore,” (saith 
he, speaking of our Saviour,) * He 
is able also to seve them to the ute 
termost. that come unto God by 
Him, seeing Hlé ever livcth to make 
intercession for them,” 

If. Having now considered what 
we first proposed,—the unchangea. 
bleness of Godin itself,—lJet us,inthe 
second piace, consider what effects 
ought to be produced on our minds 
by the contemplation of it. 

And I begin with remarking that 
this doctrine of God’s unchangeable- 
ness gives unspeakable value to the 
holy Scriptures. It isthe whole end 
and aim of the Scriptures to reveal 
God to man. They give us a de. 
scription of the character of God, a 
history of His modes of proceeding, 
and an account of His laws. Now,if 
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Goad were as changeabie as man, we 
could have no secure reliance on this 
revelation. In that cause, the book 
of Scripture might be true at one 
lime, and not at another. It might 
have been true when it was first 
written, and not be true now. Since 
that time, the character of God 
might have altered; since that time, 
he might have changed his modes of 
proceeding; since that time, he 
might have frameda new setol laws, 
This is what actually happens among 
men. bere are few if any persons, 
whose habits, or manners, or princi- 
ples do not vary more or less at dif- 
ferent periods of life; nor is there 
any government which does not 
more or jess alter its laws from time 
to time. And, in such cases, new 
descriptions of character, and new 
books of Jaws, become necessary. 
But God is always the same; and 
therefore the Scriptures are always 
sure. The New Testament has pow 
been written nearly eighteen hun- 
dred years; and some parts of the 
Old Testament three thousand. Yet 
the Bibie is as faithful an account of 
the Most High at this momentas at 
first; and it will remain so, if the 
world should last even millions of 
years longer. With what reverence, 
then, should we receive that holy 
volume ! how attentively should we 
Study its doctrines! how earnestly 
should we attempt to catch its spirit! 
how sincerely should we Jabour to 
obey Its precepts } and how fervently 
should we implore the Divine biess- 
ing on our endeavours ! 

Let us, therefore, with this sacred 
beok in our hands, consider more 
particularly what effect should be 
produced on our minds by reflecting 
on the great truth delivered in the 
text, “lam the Lord, I change not.” 
And, for the more easy application 
of the subject, let us inquire what 
etfect should be produced on three 
slifferent classes of persons. 

1, First, on the sinful and impeni- 
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tent. By the sinful and impenitent, 
I mean not only those who iive in 
gross sin or impiety, but those also 
whose hearts are chiefly set on the 
things of this life, aud not on the 
things of the life to come. 

And in what words shall I de. 
scribe the folly anu danger of such 
persons! I say, their folly, for, if 
God be unchanging, and every thing 
eise fickle, and fleeting, and delu- 
sive, how exquisite must be the folly 
of seeking our chief guod any where 
but in Him: How exquisite must 
be the foliy of casting ourselves, not 
on the favcur of Him who can give 
steady and lasting happiness, but on 
the wretched friendship of things 
that perish in the using! Yet, alas! 
how many of us act thus irrationally! 
—business,—pleasure,—— 1 oney — 
advancement in the world,—ithese 
are our idols; and God is torgot- 
ten. These miserable trifles.—which 
will certainly fail us in a tew years, 
—which may possibly fail us this 
very day —ihese are our gods; and, 
for the sake of these, we desert 
Him, who, if we did but choose to 
trust Him, would be “ the strength 
of our hearts and our portion for 
ever.” If we saw a man building 
his house on a quicksand, we should 
be amazed at his stupidity ; but how 
infinitely greater the infatuation of 
an immortal creature who builds his 
happivess on the passing, perish- 
ing objects of time and sense! O my 
brethrenxthe shifting sand,—the 
unstable water,—the rushing wind— 
affords an incomparably surer foun- 
dation for an edifice, than this world 
for the happiness of a never-dying 
soul. Pass a few short years,— 
pursue a few more vanities,—t1ea 
sure up a few additional monuments 
of folly.—and how will you feel at 
the conclusion of this wretched 
came, when that voice, which will 
one day awake the dead, proclaims 
in your ears, Thou fool, this hout 
shail thy soul be required of thee ¢ 
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Aud O that even this were ail !— 
but tuat Scripture by which we all are 
alike to be judged, commands me to 
add that the total disappointment of 

our hopes is not to be the whole of 

our awiul fate. If it were, our folly 

(as 1 ave said) would be exquisite 

indeed 3 but that folly rises to the 

must perfect madness, when we con- 
sider that, if we have not God for our 
; uncuungeabie friend, we must have 


/ hin for our unchangeable enemy. 


What a reflection ! and what terrors 


© dovs it breathe to the thoughuess 
heart!—the unchangeable enmity ol 


an Atmigaty Being !—the vengeance 
ot din who “changes not a lo 
have year’s pass, and centuries roll 
away, and worlds sink in ruin, and 


“sysems appear and disappear like 


> meccors,—and sull to feel the una- 


bated wrath of those eyes that con- 


© sume the soul! O ye woo spend your 
© invaiuabie time of probation in lying 
vanities, once more, and in the pre- 
sence of that unchangeable God, who 
douvtiess marks even this feeble at- 


“Ftenpl to awaken you trom your se- 


) curity, aud wao will produce li against 
> you at the great and solemn day, I 


g warn you to flee from the wrath to 


scome. Once more I present you 

‘wih the offer of mercy and recon- 
| cillation. And remember that, tf God 

1S uuchanging, you must change, or 
there is no hope of a reconciliation 
with Him who 1s of purer eyes than 
“to behold iniquity, and who will by 
-ho means clear the guilty. 

2. In hopes that this solemn warn- 
ing may not have been entirely lost, 
I proceed, secondly, to apply our 
a subject to those who are seriously 
alarmed about their everlasting safe- 


Picea a Petpet he oe hg 


ty; but who, when they consider the 


* greatness of the sins they have com- 
“mitted, are apt to fear that for them 
» there is no forgiveness, Far be it 
; “from the preachers of the Gospel " 

Speak a false peace to such persons! 

He alone, who gave this wound can 
The only true 
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cure for such troubles is the peace 
of God. But, while I would ear- 
hestly warn you not to dissipate your 
alarms by a return to the Careless 
lite you formerly led, and whiie [I 
wouid exhort you to keep near to 
God, and, by prayer and a diiigent 
perusal of the holy Scriptures, to 
seck the light of his couatenauce,— 
while, 1 say, | would do this, 1 wouid 
al the same time beseech you nui to 
add to your offences by doubting the 
Divine goodness. You say that your 
sins have been very grievous, and 
that you fear you have transgressed 
beyond pardon. But | would ask you 
this question; were you, at this mo- 
ment, with your bodily eyes to see 
your blessed Saviour extended on 
His cross ; offering Himself a sacri- 
fice for tne sins of His enemies ; were 
you to hear Him praying even for 
His murderers, for those daring aad 
presumptuous sinners who, despising 
all the glorious proofs of His Divine 
Mission and Godhead, nailed Him to 
the accursed tree ;—could you doubt 
that His most precious bivod was 
able to wash away even your sins, 
however heavy and numerous? If you 
could not doubt this, then recoilect 
that Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever. ‘One day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.’’ 
The one oblation of Jesus Christ, 
once offered, is at this moment as 
effectual, and, if £ may so say, as 
visible in the eyes of the Father, as 
at the very hour when he cried, * My 
God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” And, at this moment, 
our adorabie Redeemer is as ready 
to receive into His favour the most 
grievous transgressors, provided they 
are truly contrite, as when He pray- 
ed for His cruel murderers, or con- 
verted Saul of Tarsus into a chosen 
instrument of His grace. Doubt ye 
not, therefore, but earnestly believe 
that He will receive you also, hum- 
bly and pegitently drawing near to 
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Him. ‘Fora small moment have I 
forsaken thee; but With great mer- 
eies will I gather thee. In a little 
wrath | hid my face from thee for a 
moment; but with everlasting kind- 
ness will [ have mercy on thee, saith 
the Lorn, thy Redeemer.”’ 

3. In the third and last place, let 
me very shortly address those who 
are really making religion—devo- 
tional and practical reiiglon—the 
principal object oftheir lives, and who 
humbly trus! that, tarough the Divine 
blessing, they are gradually increas- 
ing in all yodiiness and Christian 
virtue. Such persons will fiad their 
advantage in frequent meditation oa 
the unchangeableness of God. If 
they are in affliction, or in distress of 
raind, this will be their hope and 
stay: they will reflect that, though 
outward things alter, He in whom 
they have laid up their chief hopes 
remains the same: they will remem. 
ber that, beyond tbe dark clouds 
which for a time enclose them, there 
are unchanging. skies and perpetual 
sunshine. If, on the other and, 
they are prospercus, if they have 
comfort without and peace within, 
the recollection of the unchangeable- 
ness of God will not only increase 
and animate their yratitude, but it 
will prepare and foruly them againsi 
future trials. By feeling the strength 
of their weapons ina season of quiet, 
they will be made readier for a pos. 
sible hour of conflict. 

Let all Christiaus, therefore, trea- 
sure up in their minds such merci- 
ful declarations as these :—** Lo, J 
am with you alway :’— Phis God 
is our God for ever; He will be our 
guide even unto death :’—* The 
Lord shall prescrve thee from all 
evil: he shall preserve thy soul. The 
Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in, from this time 
forth, and even for evermore :’— 
‘ But Zion said, The Lord hath for- 
saken me, and my Lord hath forgot- 
ten me. Can a woman forget her 
sucking child, that she should not 
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have Compassion on tie son of her i 
womb? Yea, they may forge, vt BS 
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will I not torget thee  Benoig [if 
have graven thee on the palms of 4 ou 
hands.” Y 
That we may all be enabled t t 
apply to ourselves these and othe . 
sunilar promises of Scripture, may u 
God of His infinite mercy grant, fg) $ 
the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. ti 
in 


Now unto Him that is «bie to keep 
us from falling, and to presen: ys EP 





faultless beture the presence of His 5! 
glory with Exceeding joy, to the only 
wise God our Saviour, be glory aud * 
Majesiy, domiuion and power, both (u 
now and ever. Amen, By 
fol 
ral 
th 
To the Editor ofthe Christian Observer, the 
I pave been much interested by the wi 
letter of X, in your number to, Sep: eo 
tember (p. 585.) Your Correspoun = 
dent proves with irresistible Clear. 4 a, 
ness (for what can speak so Clearly “i os 
as facts?) that the Sociecy tor pro 2 
moung Christian Knowledge lias at & be 
one period published, as the genuine RB aia 
doctrine of the Church of Engiand forr 
What at abother she reprobaies as ® ado 
palpably Inconsistent with numerous x kine 
and unequivocal declarations of that 4. 
Church. My attention, however, ha mus 
less been attracted by the question ff 44,, 
your correspondent agitates respect MR pion 
ing the Society itself, than by thew rum 
subject Its authorized expositions of erot 
which have been so controdictory. prop 
It seems that, according to receitH eon, 
publications by the Society, spiriua i petit 
regeneration uniformly accompanies i spe 
the regular administration of bupusin Ie parte 
as prescribed by the Church; wat? f.;..,. 
the Church Instructs her bapuzed ’ able 
members to regard spiritual no less rects 
than baptismal regeneration as athing HR the 4 
past; that she no where encourages that : 
them to pray for it as future; and greg: 
that, in the CcHect for Christmas-dayi Ty, 
which implores “ that we, being "FR gene, 


generate and made God’s children 
by adoption and grace, may daily Dep 
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renewed by his Holy Spirit,” the pe- 
tilion is purely for daily renovation, 
and tue notice of regenersuon, adop- 
tion, and grace, wholly retrospective. 

li is not my purpose to enter Into 
this question at large; but, even ad- 
mitting the propriety of the construc- 
tion put on the Collect, I would sug 
gest the three following considera- 
tions, as explanatory of the want or 
infrequency of any direct or formal 
elition for regeneration in our litur- 
gy and other formularies :— 

1. It was not natural that general 
petitions for regeneration, petitions 
(that is) in behaif of the whole con- 
prey ition, Should be frequent in those 
formularies A prayer for regene- 
ration could not well be pat up by 
those who, from such evidences as 
the Scriptures point out, might have 
reason to believe that they had already 
received that grace. Now, taking 
regeneration in the view of Bishops 
Bradford and Hopkins, yet the 
Courch might charitably presume, 
that in every congregation, there 
would at least be some persons of 
this description; and she would be 
tender of introducing supplicatory 
forms which such persons could not 
adopi. One or two Collects of this 
kind sie might intersperse, but they 
would not be frequent. This, indeed, 
must be immediately admitted by the 
advocates of the Society’s new opi- 
nions on the subject. Their own ar- 
fument entirely proceeds on the 
ground that the regenerate cannot 
properly pray for regeneration. They 
contend that the Church directs no 
petitions for this blessing, because 
she holds her congregations to be 
partakers of it already. If this be 
fair reasoning, it cannot be unreason- 
able to contend, that the Church di- 
rects but few general petitions for 
the blessing, because she presumes 
that at least some part of every con- 
gregation has partaken it already. 
lhe infrequency, therefore, of such 
general petitions may fully be ex- 
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plained on this principle, without re- 
sorting to the device of confounding 
spiriiual regeneration with the rege- 
neration of water. 

2 But, then, might there not have 
been general petitions for individual 
regeneration? Thatis, might not the 
congregation join in imploring this 
grace fur such of its members as 
were still destitute of it? 

In answer to this question, I make 
my second remark; which is, that 
our Church seldom particularises 
in this manner. Her general incli- 
nation, I think, is not to mark out 
and specify individual cases in her 
formularies. Indeed, itis well known, 
that on the ground of this want of 
specification, those formularies have 
been censured by Dissenters. The 
generality of the Confession, for ex- 
ample, bas been the frequent theme 
of sectarian reproach. Innumerable 
offences might be named, and innu- 
merable cases of conscience imagin- 
ed, which are no where mentioned 
or alluded to in cur Prayer-book,— 
to which no part of our ritual is pecu- 
liarly appropriate,—for which no pro- 
vision bas been made in our forms of 
devotion, beyond the general acknow- 
ledgments of sin, and general solici- 
tations for mercy. To come nearer 


the present point, there is no prayer, ° 


penitential or intercessory, for those 
who have unworthily received the 
sacrament of the eucharist. 
may be none, therefore, for a parallel 
delinquency with respect to that of 
baptism. 

In stating this generality as rather 
characteristic of our forms than other- 
wise (and, be it observed, I do not 
mean te make the statement at all in 
an unlimited extent.) let it not be 
supposed that I adopt the objections 
which have on this ground been 
urged by Dissenters. It is, on the 
contrary, my conviction, that those 
objections admit of very weighty and 
very sufficient answers. Not only 
so, but I believe that there are strong 
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substantive advantages in that degree 
of generality which our*forms exhibit. 
At present, however, | may be allow- 
ed to state the fact, as bearing on the 
question under consideration. 

But it may be said that individual 
cases are, for the most part, virtually, 
though not specifically, provided for 
in our Prayer-book ; that our general 
confessions and supplications suffi- 
ciently cover all the private sorrows 
and necessities of the worshippers. 
I fully admit the allegation ; indeed, 
this constitutes a main answer to the 
sectarian objections already noticed ; 
and, farther, on this very ground do 
I make my third observation, which, 
I trust, may be found conclusive. 

3. The truth, | would suggest, is 
that the case of baptized persons, 
spiritually unregenerate, is most am- 
ply provided for in many parts of our 
prayers, where it is not the subject 
of direct specification or allusion. It 
must be very evident that both peni- 
tential and supplicatory expressions 
may easily be found, which shall 
equally suit the regenerate person 
who has fallen short of the excellence 
at which he aims, and the sinner who 
is not yet regenerated. The petition 
“ Create in me a Clean heart,’’ is one 
ef many obvious instances exactly in 
point. Now such expressions abound 
in our prayers ; and, if I am told that 
such expressions cannot be consider- 
ed as exclusively applicable to per- 
sons desiring regeneration, I demand 
in return why they must be consider- 
ed as exclusively applicable to rege- 
nerate persons desiring pardon. It 
appears to me that the Church has, 
with equal wisdom and felicity, pro- 
vided for the deepest feelings of per- 
sons in both these situations, without 
severing them from each other in 
the performance of public worship. 
Her forms are general, but they are 
by no means vague or indeterminate. 
In fact, what can be more preper 
than that the visible church of Christ, 


a mixed society, should concurrently 
supplicate mercy for all her mem. 
bers; should at once beseech grace 
for the unconverted, grace for the 
imperfect, and grace for the fallen. 
should jointly implore a simultane. 
ous display of all the energies of the 
Divine Spirit ? 

Expressions, I have said, admit. 
ting of this double application, abound 
in our Prayer-book ; and, if an in. 
stance is required, it will not be far 
to find. Take the very first address 
to the Deity both in the Morning and 
in the Evening Service ; that is, the 
first sentence of the General Con- 
fession. ‘ Almighty and most mer. 
ciful Father, we have erred and stray- 
ed from thy ways like lost sheep.” 
It must be obvious that these words 
are aS appropriate in the mouth of 
an unregenerate person, as of a true 
Christian confessing his deficiencies, 
Taking the metaphor of lost sheep 
in its primary application, which was 
to the sinful part of the house of 
Israel, yet even they required Chris- 
tian regeneration on any hypothesis. 
But it is notorious that the metaphor 
is familiarly extended to the unrege- 
nerate, or the Gentile part of man- 
kind, those * other sheep which are 
not of this fold.” It is so applied by 
St. Peter (1 Pet. ii. 24, 25 ) and by 
our Church, distinctly, though not 
very directly, in the Collect for 
Good-Friday, and more broadly in 
the Second Part of the Homily en 
the Misery of Man. And it is cleat 
that the words may as properly indi- 
cate the natural corruption ‘* where- 
by man is very far gone from origi- 
nal righteousness,”’ as the sinful pro- 
pensities which “remain in them 
that are regenerated.” 

Now, sir, it would be easy to 
examine the Confession clause by 
clause, and to shew that every sin- 
gle part of it has that twofold ap- 
plicability already mentioned. I de- 
cline the detail, only because !t 
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can be perused by every person for 


himself. 

Bot, if another example is requir- 
ed, I would refer to the very next 
formulary, the Absolution. Will it 
be denied that such phrases as, * Al- 
mighty God, who desireth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he 
may turn from his wickedness and 
live ;” and again, * he pardoneth all 
them that truly repent and unfeigned- 
ly believe his holy Gospel ; >’ have as 
exquisite a propriety in an address 
torepenting unregenerates, as in any 
other possible adaptation? It forms 
noobjection here that the Absolution 
isdeclaredly restricted tothe “ peo- 
plc’? of God. That expression ex- 
cludes, admit, persons without the 
paigof the Church. Butthe present 
question is, whether there may not 
be unregenerate persons wethin that 
pale ; and to say there cannot, because 
the unregenerate cannot, even in an 


_ external sense, be the people of God, 


is to beg the whole point in dispute. 

Perhaps, however, it may be ob- 
jected, that the expression, “Almigh- 
ty God desireth not the death of a 


__ sinner,” is borrowed from the address 
| of the Most High to the Jewish 
é Church, and is by this derivauion re. 
stricted to sinners among the regene- 
rate. it might, as before, be answer- 
i ed, that this derivation could only 
: restrictit to sinners among the people 
jof God; which, as has been shewn, 
+can bave no effect on the present 
question. But, as a still more deci- 
| sive reply, 1 would refer the objector 
"to the third Collect for Good- -Friday, 
Pwhere a petition for the conversion 


of Turks and Infidels is thus prefaced ; 


a () maids God, who hast made all 
emen, and hotest nothing that thou 
F Shast mad le, mor wouldest the death of a 
Denner, but rather that he should be con- 
= verted and five-—.’?—This parallelism 
B eciy places the applicability of the 
Aosolution to persons hitherto spiri- 


Huaily unregencrate beyond all dis- 


Pipate. 
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The instances I have given do 
sufficiently, I should hope, illustrate 
my meaning. And the Preyer-book 
abounds with such; but the fear of 
prolixity induces me to deny myself 
multiplied citation. I will therefore 
content myself with making one addi- 
tion to the examples already given. 
That one is the Collect for the Cir- 
cumcision ; which I transcribe :— 

“ Almighty God, who madest thy 
blessed Son to be circumcised, and 
obedient to the law, for man; grant 
us the true circumcision of the Spirit, 
that, our hearts and all our members 
being mortified from all worldly and 
carnal lusts, we may in all things obey 
thy blessed will: through the same 
thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord,” 

Now, sir, the analogy between the 
instit utions of circumcision and bap. 
tism must be familiar to every reader. 
And, as outward circumcision an- 
swers to outward baptism, or the 
washing of water, so the circumcision 
of the Spirit unquestionably corres- 
ponds with spiritual regeneration. 
Were I, therefore, writing in the 
spirit of a controversialist, I should 
certainly be tempted to maintain 
(what Il think might be maintained 
with very strong appearance of truth) 
that the Collect just quoted is a fray- 
er for regeneration, and can be nothing 
else. Here is no scope for controver- 
sics about prospective and retrospec- 
tive. The petition is direct and un- 
involved. Without going that length, 
can any reasonable person doubt that 
the Collect may fairly be wsed as a 
prayer for regeneration? or that its 
applicability in this manner, if not 
directly intended, could not at least 
but be distinctly perceived, by those 
who placed it among the devouonal 
exercises of the Church? 

With regard to che Collect for 
Christinas, I will notsay much. The 
Warmest advocates for construing the 
clause * we being :ogenerate” retro- 


shectively, must aiiow that it will at 


least 6car a prospective construction. 
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I go farther. They must allow that 
the prospective construction is very 
natural and easy. 

If they mean to deny either of these 
assertions,—if they mean to contend, 
cither that the clause cannot be con- 
strued prospectively, or that it can- 
not be so construed without harsh- 
ness,—I bey leave to submit to them 
the following instances of exactly 
parallel phraseology taken from other 
parts of the Prayer-book, and to ask 
whether these also are to be under- 
stood retrospectively. 

: & Graciously hear us,—chat we, thy 
servants, being hurt by no flersecu'tons, 
may evermore give thanks unto thee 
2? Praver against Persecution, 

‘6 Grant that thy Church, being al- 
cvay preserved from false apostles, may 
be ordered and guided by faithful 
and true pastors—=.”"?_ Collect for St. 
Matthias’s Day. 

“QO send thy word of command to 
rebuke the raging winds and the roar. 
ing sea; that we, being delivered from 
this distress, may live toservethee—,” 
Praver to be used in Storms at Sea, 

Now if it be necessary to under- 
stand the Christmas Collect as speak- 
ing of retrospective regeneration, it 
must be necessary to understand 
these parallel passages as speaking 
of retrospective salety irom persecu- 
tions, retrospective preservation from 
false aposties, and rewwospective deli- 
verance from the raging winds and 
roaring sea. On that principle, in 
the last of these prayers, which by 
the supposition proceeds from men 
onthe point of perishing, the peti- 
tioners are made roundly to affirm 


—— 
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that they have already obtained the 
very deliverance for which they are 
so fervently imploring. Is there a 
critic in Christendom who would 
contend for such an interpretation of 
the passage ! 

Our forms furnish many other in. 
stances of the same ora very similar 
structure of sentence, in which the 
prospective sense is equally necessa. 
ry or natural. It is indeed (speaking 
as on adry point of syntax) always 
the more natural. To an unpreju- 
diced apprehension, the Christmas 
Collect would (I doubt not) always 
appear, what it seems always to have 
appeared to the Bartlett’s Buildings’ 
Society before the present century, 
namely, a frrayer for regeneration. At 
the same time, | admit that the words 
will also bear a retrospective, or (as 
I would rather call it) a conditional, 
construction; and that such a con. 
struction seems favoured by parailel 
passages In the offices for Private and 
Adult Baptism. My own inclination 
certainly is to believe that the com- 
posers of this prayer (in 1549) znten. 
tionally used a somewhat indefinite 
mode of expression, in order that the 
petition might suit different classes 
of worshippers, But having already 
illustrated this principle, I will not 
now farther encroach on your pa 
tience. Hereafter, should my leisure 
serve, I may perhaps venture to 
trouble you with some additional re. 
marks, with a view of more directly 
shewing that our Church holds spi- 
ritual regeneration to be separable 
from the regeneration of water. 

AHALA, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lo the E.litor of the Christian Observer, 


WHeEn singular and ingenious theo. 
ries in philosophy are proposed to 
the world, it is very unfortunate that 
the examination of them cannot be 


left exclusively to the learned and 
able. But no sooner is the novelty 
announced, than, like sweets opened) 
it attracts a swarm of buzzing triflers 
who rush into the seductive element! 
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drown themselves in its rich embrace, 
and render it ever afterwards offen- 
sive to all the rest of mankind. What- 
ever the merits of any given system, 
or of its authors, may be, the cause 
of truth is surely served by exposing 
the folly of such shallow partisans. 

Every one has heard more or less 
of the new system of Craniology, re- 
cently imported into this country. 
Of the system itself, I have litile 
knowledge, and still less capacity of 
judging. It may be right, or it may 
be wrong, for what I know. Nor 
have I a prejudice or a prepossession 
respecting it, except that the rude- 
ness With which it has been attacked 
in our popular reviews naturally 
tends to rally in its favour the feel- 
ings of the impartial and ignorant ; 
and to that class of persons I belong. 
Nothing indeed can be more offen- 
sive than the manners of our modern 
critics. If the theory in question 
be as absurd as they allege, this could 
be shewn in calm language. And 
certainly, it is not shewn the better 
for violent imputations of ignorance, 
fatuity, and fraud ; which, as it seems 
to me, can produce no effect but to 
irritate instead of confuting the par- 
ties, and to disgust instead of con- 
vincing the candid inquirer. 

So much for the theory and theo. 
ristsin question :—[ neither applaud 
nor condemn either. But, as for 
some of their shallow, eager abettors, 
read (alas!) this melancholy letter! 
Indeed you will soon perceive that I 
have shewn some candour in speak. 
ing neutrally of asystem which has 
occasioned me (however innocently) 
somany evils. Hear, then, sir, the 
narrative of my woes, and, if you 
think proper, record it for the benefit 
ef mankind. 

fam the eldest son of a laborious 
clergyman, situate in a very remote 
part of this United Kingdom, My 
futher educated me for the Church, 
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and intended me for the University ; 
but a growing family, and the umes, 
had nearly disqualified him, in point 
of finances, for the execution of this 
purpose, when [I received from a 
rich uncie an invitation to a splendid 
seat in one of the home counties, ac- 
companied by a proffer of patronage. 

The proposing party was one of 
two brothers of my father’s, both 
greatly his juniors, and to both of 
whom he had once supplied a father’s 
place. Que of them, my volunteer- 
ing patron, entered into trade, and, 
by what the world is pleased to term 
some lucky hit€, acquired a very 
considerable fortune, opulent illite- 
racy and vulgarity in the shape of a 
wife, a princely mansion in the coun- 
try, and, to crown all, atitle. Mean 
time, seme part of his conduct to- 
wards my father was so offensive as 
to cause a deep breach betweenthem: 
the great man chose to be irrecon- 
cileable, and my father was so much 
hurt that, for years, he could not 
bear the mention even of his bro- 
ther’s name. He, however, still 
bore towards him a fraternal heart ; 
and when at length he received from 
him overtures of friendship accom- 
panied by a tender of patronage, joy- 
fully closed with the former, though 
much doubting the propriety of ac- 
cepting the latter, I shall call this 
mighty man Sir Arthur. : 

The other brother, whom I shall 
name Richard, took orders, obtained 
by bis merit a fellowship at the Uni- 
versity, and afterwards a college liv- 
ing. He ever mainiained, so far as 
distance would ajlow, a close inter- 
course with our family ; and was, in 
fact, the mediator of the present 
reconciliation between his brothers, 
and the instigator of the proposal in 
my favour. 

I pass over the long negotiation 
that ensued, which at length ter- 
minated in our acceptance of Sir 
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Arthur’s offer. Neither will I re- 
count the particulars of my journey 
from my father’s, which to my inex- 
perience seemed an Iliad of adven- 
tures; nor detain you on the circum- 
stances of my arrival at the magnifi- 
cent mansion of my patron; of my 
introduction to himself and his lady ; 
of my surprise at the appearance 
and the hurried yet self-complacent 
manner of the former, so unlike my 
father and other uncle; or of my 
deeper horror at the eternal war 
waged by his obsequious partner 
against all the cases, persons, moods, 
tenses, and concords, I had ever 
heard of. On my part, I was ex- 
tremely confused and awkward; 
while my uncle had an air of the most 
provoking benignity. 

The first thing that roused me to 
any distinct feeling of personal iden- 
tity, was a remark made by Sir Ar- 
thur while we waited the annuncia- 
tionofdinner. Speaking of my uncle 
Richard, he said, * Poor Richard !— 
a good fellow, eh ’—But I’m surpris- 
ed what made him think of going into 
the church—Not fit for it, not fit 
for it at all—-Why, man, there’s no 
such thing as hofic, veneration, con- 
scientiousness, oY benevolence, in his 
whole head.—No, not ever-a-one of 
them.—’’ I had not time to recover 
from the vague astonishment into 
which this speech had thrown me, 
when my attention was diverted from 
it by the unfolding of the door, and 
the entrance of the very person thus 
calumnilated. 

I know not whether my uncle 
Richard has benevolence in his 
head: Yam sure he has it in his 
heart; as, indeed, was now proved, 
by his having rode from his parish 
(thirty miles distant), with great in- 
convenience to himself, for the pur- 
pose of meeting me at Sir Arthur’s. 
However, it was not merely for the 
pleasure ofan interview; but he was 
anxious to superintend my debit at 
my titled uncle’s. He thought much 
might depend on the first impres- 


sion, and, well knowing both Parties, 
conceived that his presence would 
probably be advantageous in smooth. 
ing the mutual approaches between 
oddity and shyness. 

My uncle Richard met me with 
the most affectionate cordiality ; and 
T,on my part, was overjoyed at the 
sight of one whom I love and vene. 
rate as the exact duplicate (if I may 
so say) of my father. Sir Arthur 
welcomed his brother. not exactly 
with affection, but with much impor- 
tant kindness and much iil-dissem. 
bled respect. And as for the lady, 
she attempted to play a similar part, 
but succeeded still worse The truth 
is, she had felt the inconveniences of 
a want of education, and could not 
help reverencing a scholard, though 
unadorned by a title, and unpossessed 
of a shilling’s worth in the three per 
cents, 

On our introduction into the din- 
ner apartment, new forms of splen- 
dour struck my amazed eyes. I was 
oppressed by the magnificence of 
the table, and embarrassed at the 
number, figure, and solemnity of the 
waiting-servants ; for 


“* Head to foot 
Now were they total gules—” 


and they stood round us staring 
like a gallery of whole-length por- 
traits. However, the dinner proved 
most welcome, not merely as it 
naturally would to a weary traveller, 
but in two other very important 
respects. First, it rid me of the 
trouble of disposing of my hands; 
which appendages of my person I 
had for the last half-hour found so 
intolerably in the way that I really 
thought them multiplied to six at 
least. Secondly, it found equal 
employment for Sir Arthur’s eyes; 
which, for about the same space of 
time, had been fixed on my unfor- 
tunate head, and with glances, now 
direct, now transverse, now sta- 
tionary, now vibratory, were inter- 
jecting it in all directions. His 
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jooks had inconceivably disturbed 
me, nor could I at al! divine their 
object. However, I persuaded my- 
self that he was studying my likeness 
to my father. 

My uncle Richard soon made me 
fee] at heme in more senses than 


- one: he asked particular questions 
) about my father, mother, each of my 


brothers and sisters, and afterwards 
about various persons in the parish, 
(ating on each, and intermixing 
yo oarks of a general nature. Sir 
ar was very capable of attending 

ore than one subject at a time ; 

the table afforded him such a 
-viety of them, as completely to 
—yide and subdivide his whole mind. 
ilis converse, therefore, never wan- 
dered fromthe matters in hand (I 
mean those literally so) till towards 
the close of the first course ; when, 
_ hearing my uncle Richard talk of the 
_ studies I had been pursuing with my 
father, he abruptly asked what they 


_ nad been. 
- I answered the question pretty 
') minutely, and, on my completing 


_ with Algebra (the last of my acquisi- 
Z tions,) and then pausing—I must 


| own with the hope ofa little compli- 
/ ment—Sir Arthur said, “ Well id 
— “Well, sir,” said I ; “that is all.” 


“ All? Then haven’t you learned 


| the most valuable science in the 
_ world—the head-science—eh °”’ 


_, “Why, sir,” said I, “if you mean 
_(asI suppose) theology, I certainly 
have not as yet studied it systemati- 
ically ; but my father has always 
staught me to attend to religion as the 
chief business of my life.” 
A laugh with which Sir Arthur 
heard the beginning of this reply, 
/Was overcast, towards the conclu. 
Sion, with a certain look of awkward- 
/hess, which made it assume the 
‘semblance of acry. ‘“* Why, yes,” 
Saidhe ; “right, very right ;—that’s 
evhat we should all do, certainly ;— 
"out, Richard, that was a capital pun 
ef mine, eh ?—Science of heads — 
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head-sciencey—eh? All accident ;— 
but as good as if I had meant it, eh ?” 

** Perhaps better,” said my uncle 
Richard, smiling ; and then, turning 
to me, he said, “ By the most vaiua- 
ble science in the world, Sir Arthur 
does not mean what you conjectured, 
but the science of heads, or Craniolo- 
gy ; the science taught by Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim. He himself has 
been devoted to it these six months; 
and his lady,” added my uncle, rather 
(as I thought) fzguant/y, “is his very 
humble convert and pupil.” 

“ Ay, and a charming science 
too,” said the knight; “do you 
know it nephew, eh ?” 

“ Ye-e-es,—No,—not much of it, 
sir,” said I ;. and here false shame pre- 
vented my being completely honest, 
for which I very justly suffered after- 
wards. I ought to have confessed 
that I had heard little more of this 
science than the name. However, 
the motive of Sir Arthur for recone 
noitring my head now flashed upon 
me ; and O what fearful thrills past 
through that head inevery direction! 
I now began to guess also what was 
meant by brother Richard’s having 
neither hope, veneration, conscien- 
tlousness, nor benevolence, in his 
whole head. 

“ Well, well,’ said Sir Arthur, 
‘ we shall soon find out how much 
you know of it.—But doesn’t the old 
parson study it, eh 2” 

«© My father, sir,” answered I, and 
the paternal blood rana little hot in 
my check at the irreverent appeila- 
tion used by Sir Arthur, “has too 
many other calis on his time and at- 
tention. He has a large parish and 
a large family.” 

And now Sir Arthur paused a 
moment; and, leaning over to me 
with a look of eager cunning, and 
half-suppressing his voice, said, 
*“ And how many organs are there, 
my man, eh!” 

* Organs, sir ?” said I, rather em- 
barrassed. 
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“ Yes, organs, organs ;—why, man, 
don’t you know what an organ is, eh?” 

“Why, my father has sometimes 
talked of persuading the vestry to 
set on foot a subscription for an or- 
gan; but at present we have none. 
The parish is very poor.” 

‘Ha, ha,’? roared out Sir Arthur 
— caught! fairly caught !—Why, 
man, I meant the organs of the head ; 
—never was any thing better ;—-eh, 
my dear ?”’ 

“Upon my word, Sir Arthur, as 
you say,” answered her ladyship, 
settling the tune of his bass laugh to 
a pretty high treble. And both 
laughed immoderately. 

Why, man,” resumed his knight- 
ship, “ thereare no fewer than ¢hirty- 
three organs ;—organs, | tell you, of 
the head ; such as benevolence, firm- 
ness, caution, and plenty more be- 
sides ; and, according as any of these 
appears prominent on a man’s head, 
just so is his character.— What, not 
know Craniology !—Not know the 
thirty-three organs :—Why, man, 
this is being downright gothic ;— 
why; all the world are gone out of 
their senses about all this; and where 
can you have been, eh!” 

© In his senses, I suppose,” said 
my uncle Richard. 

“And your father too,’’ continued 
the eager Sir Arthur, *¢a parson and 
a scholar! ana not study the thirty- 
three organs !”’ 

‘TI suppose,’ said my uncle Rich- 
ard, **he is content to study the 
thirty-three Homilies.’’ 

The second course, now entering 
in all its unsubstantial and transitory 
glory, silenced all Sir Arthur’s. or- 
gans (including his vocal ones) in a 
moment ; and, for a time, my uncle 
Richard and I again talked a duet. 
At iength, on the approach of the 
desert, our host, looking to his lady 
with an air of studied indifference 
but real triumph, said, ** My dear, 
though my nephew here is not fond 
of children, I suppose the boys had 
better come in, eh !” 
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‘Upon my word, Sir Arthur, as 
you say,” replied the lady: “I’q lay 
a crown as the poor dears is a-long- 
ing to come.” Anda servant receiy- 
ed some most ungrammatical direc. 
tions to summon the young gentle. 
men from above stairs. 

“IT not fond of children, sir!” ex. 
claimed I. 

“ Eh now, you half think me a 
magician now, don’t you, eh?” said 
the knight, affecting coolness, while 
he was twirling his watch-chain with 
agitated pleasure. 

‘ Why a magician ?”” said my 
uncle Richard, quietly : “ for trans- 
forming him into a brute ?”’: 

“ Come, I’ll tell you how I dis. 
covered it;’’ continued the pleased 
knight, still to me and not noticing 
his brother ; “ your head shews you 
have no philo-progeny.” 

** Discovered what?” said J, in 
amaze. 

Why, that you dislike children.” 

* Dislike them ?—I doat onthem!” 
—and | spoke vehemently, for I 
thought on my little brothers and 
sisters, whom I had just left for the 
first time. 

“ Doat on a fiddlestick !” said the 
impatient Sir Arthur, his vanity and 
pride mortified at once: “ can’t you 
feel the back of your head, eh ?—The 
back of your head says quite plainly 
that youdislike children ;—can’t you 
feel it’s quite flat, eh?” 

*¢ It must be flat indeed,” said I 
warmly, * not to find out that I de- 
light in them.” 

*“ You don’t delight in them, sir!” 
cried the knight, raising his voice. 

“ Indeed, sir, I do!” replied I, and 
(I fear) in my turn a little loudly. 

‘You know you don’t, you know 
you don’t,” exclaimed he, enraged. 

**T doat on them,” said J, once 
more. 

‘You don’t,” cried he, now grown 
furious: * you hate them, you 
detest them, you abhor them— 
you know you do—you would kill 
them if you could, Richard, ring 
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the bell;—I won't have my boys 
brought in at all, while this gentle- 
man chooses to stay ;—nay, I]’il send 
them out of the house this moment, 
under a strong guard,—that I will.” 

I had risen during this last fulmi- 
pation; and as for Sir Arthur, he 
was on his feet before. And I was 
just about to vent my scorn, when a 
look from my uncle Richard silenced 
me. ‘Arthur,’ said he, turning to 
his brother, and speaking with calm 
severity, * were I to ring the bell at 
all, it would be to order my horses, 
that I might return home.” ‘The 
fiery knight felt that he had acted 
wrong, and (what was worse) had 
exposed himself: and his lurking 
respect for his brother began to ope- 
rate; and, I dare say, a grateful re- 
membrance of my father crossed his 
mind: and he therefore stopped short, 
in pitiable embarrassment,—looked 
round for something to say,—then 
began mumbling a phrase which I 
afterwards found to be a very usual 
refuge with him after dinner, viz. 
that the bottle stood.”—* It cannot 
help standing, while you do so,” said 
my uncle Richard: ‘ come, sit you 
both down, and let us talk this mat- 
ter over.” We obeyed,—but I will 
not delay you with relating how the 
gentieness and firmness of my uncle 
gradually healed this breach. I was 
ashamed of myself, and resolved, for 
the future, to take Sir Arthur’s worst 
Hights en badinant. 

Peace had been for some time re- 
storcd, when the promised boys en- 
tered. And here, whatever other 
organs I may want, I confess I am 
hot without those of risibility : and 
severely were these put to the test 
on the entrance of my little cousins, 
whom I now beheld for the first time. 
The cause was not in their persons, 
but in what I may call their costume. 
They were three in number, extend- 
ing upwards from about five years 
old to nine. The eldest was crown- 
ed with a sort of machine open at the 
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top, but covering’that part of the 
head just above the neck, to the 
breadth of three or four inches, and 
protruding large metallic flaps over 
the temples, which had exactly the 
appearance ofa huge pair of blinkers. 
The second, a boy of about seven, 
was ornamented with a head-piece of 
a precisely contrary kind, and resem- 
bling nothing that I had ever seen 
but the paper fool’s-caps with which 


boys are sometimes decked at a vil-. 


lage-school. It pressed on the fore- 
head and crown of the head, but left 
the back and the region about the 
temples perfectly bare. But this 
pair of curiosities fell far short of the 
third, ‘he poor little fellow actu. 
ally wore a close helmet, enveloping 
his whole head with so terrific a 
blackness that [ every moment ex- 
pected to see him close his visor and 
set a lance in rest. 

sir Arthur, whose temper was 
always as ready to explode, and as 
quiet immediately after an explosion, 
as gunpowder, had by this time quite 
forgotten the late scene; and the 
sight of the boys entering, one after 
the other, in shrouded majesty, threw 
him into such spirits as made me 
strongly suspect that they had on this 
occasion found in him not only a 
father but a hatter. Meantime, the 
Blinkers walked up and took the sta- 
tion of honour by ber ladyship; the 
Helmet wandered into the vacancy 
next to me; and the lool’s cap, really 
a very intelligent and pleasing look- 
ing boy, occupied the post between 
the Blinkers and my uncle Richard, 
whom he evidently regarded with 
great paruality. 

After what had past, I had resolved 
to receive my young relatives with 
peculiar kindness; and I was now 
too happy to compromise with my 
muscles by relaxing them into pro- 
fuse smiles of courtesy. The de- 
gree of apparent sensation which, in 
spite of my efforts, remained in my 
countenance, answered verv well. 
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For Sir Arthur, greatly flattered by 
it, as his tortured watch-chain but too 
plainly experienced, said, “ You are 
a little surprised, I believe, nephew— 
eh ‘” 

‘Tl must confess I am,’’ answered 
I, smiling ; and I spoke truth, for the 
sight of the three Cabadars could not 
have astonished me more. 

‘Ha, ha,” said he, ** Gall and 
Spurzheim for ever!—And yet it’s 
none of their invention either, but all 
my own.—Why, man,—but I must 
begin with asking you to tell me the 
names of these young fellows.”’ 

“Twas just going to ask you to 
tell me,” said I, 

‘No, no; guess,’’ said he, can’t 
you? What’s the name of that little 
buck there, eh?’ pointing to the 
Fools-cap. 

“JT yucss Richard,” said 1; for 
the likelihood of his being my uncle 
Richard’s god-son flashed on me. 

“Won't do, won’t do;—a very 
good guess too ;-——but what’s your 
name, my little man, eh?” address- 
ing the boy. 

The boy hesitated,—looked at his 
uncle,—_then at his father,—then at 
me,—then again at bis uncle,—and 
at last timidly said, ** Handel.” 

“ Handel !”? exclaimed I, in per- 
fect amaze. 

“ Who gave you this name !’’ said 
my uncie Richard placidly, yet grave- 
ly and with meaning. 

“ Papa,” said the boy. 

‘© He did indeed, he did indeed,” 
cried the papa: ‘it was all my own 
doing—Gall and Spurzheim for ever! 
—but it was all my own doing for all 
that, my dear, eh?’ casting his de- 
liehted eyes towards her ladyship. 

The lady was just commencing 
with her usual proem of Ufon my 
word, Sir Arthur, as you say, when 
my uncle Richard, pergeiving my 


surprise, and sensible that at least an 
hour would clapse before I should 
be able to make up an explanation of 
these wonders out of the broken 
statements of Sir Arthur, shortly re- 


lated to me the whole matter, He 
informed me, that Sir Arthur had 
thought proper to judge the charac. 
ters of his children by studying thei; 
respective heads; that, having found 
each possessed of peculiar and valy. 
able qualities, he had determined tg 
assist nature in the development of 
these endowments, partly by means 
of an appropriate education, partly 
by the head furniture I beheld, which 
was su contrived as to leave the or. 
gans of some particular faculties to 
expand at pleasure, while those of 
others should be proportionably re. 
stricted ; and farther, that he had 
given each boy acharacteristic name, 
indicative of that distinction which 
they would all respectively attain in 
their several departments. 

“That eldest boy’s head, for in- 
stance,” pursued my uncle, “ be. 
speaks virtues which you will readily 
guess from the nick-name which has 
superseded his baptismal name of 
Arthur. Ye is called Jod; and | 
fervently hope he may verify the title 
only by his virtues and his prosperity. 

“ The upper-works of my little 
fellow here denote, it seems, great 
musical faculties. They proclaim 
this by some appearance or other; 
but I realiy forget what it is cail- 
ed.?— 

‘¢The tune of organ, 
her ladyship, simpering. 

“The organ of tune,” said Sir Ar- 
thur, snappishly. 

*¢ Well, tune of organ, or organ of 
tune,’ proceeded my uncle, smiling, 
“it matte:s not which; but poor 
little Richard (whom you justly sus- 
pected of being my godson and 

namesake) has been found guilty of 
this same organ; and the conse- 
quence is that he is in a fair way ol 
being set to tune organs for life. The 
best music-master in London comes 
down three times a week, ata vast ex- 
pense, to give him lessons: he has 
been adorned with the iron crown you 
see, in order to assist his musical 
faculties; and I,” continued my uncle 
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with a smile,“ have been cheated 
oui of my courch-rejationship to him, 
in ordec to make room for the mighty 
musical name you have heard, 

« The last, whois your namesake, 
has now been converted into no less 
a personage than Epfaminondas. His 
head discovers, It seems, the same 
universality of talents and virtues 
which agorned that celebrated charac- 
ter. In other words, all its good and 
great organs are developed equally ; 
and, that this organic symmetry may 
be preserved, itis enveloped in the 
terrors of that sable helmet which is 
periodically to be changed for one of 
larger size. By means of an equal 
pressure over the whoie surface, it 
is thoughtthatthe organs wiil be pre- 
vented from attempting to overtop one 
another. They will, as it were, march 
forwards in line, or (to use a still more 
miiliary porase) always dress together ; 
and thus be one day adequate to ef- 
fect, if necessary, the deliverance of 
their country.” 

My uncle Richard bad hardly clos- 
ed his statement, when Sir Arthur, 
turning to me Inan ecstasy, cried out, 
“« Galland Spurzheim for ever !— 
Capital,—isn’t it now, nephew, capi- 
tal—eh ?” 

“It is literally so,’ answered I, 
taking refuge (and I fear not very 
honestly} in a poor pun. 

“Tt is indeed,” resumed he, * and 
what d’ye think I call these same 
clever head-machines, eh ?—A dozen 
of Madeira now for a guess.—I cali 
them Spurzheims.—A hard name, to 
be sure, that German doctor’s.— 
And, whenI put the machine on any 
body’s head, how d’ye think I say it, 
eh f——1 call it Sfurzheiming them.” 

‘* Would it not be easier to call it 
Gailling them ??? said my uncle Rich- 
ard, 

‘*O brother Richard,’’ cried the 
knight, with a smile of superiority, 
“you have noturn for these things, 
with all your learning.—You have 
no organ of casuality, nor yet of con- 
structiveness.—W by, man, this is 
nothing at allto what Il can do— 

Christ. Observ. No. 167. 
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Come, it must out,”’ (as if to him- 
self )—“ Why, man, what d’ye think 
now I’m composing night and morn. 


ing in my own room, eh?” 


* Composing !” 

“Yes, yes, yes; composing—in- 
venling—making,—night and morn- 
Ingy—eh ?” 

‘** How should I guess ?”’ said my 
uncle Richard, smiling, “ you know 
I have no organs for these things.” 

“ Why then, P’li tell you,” rejoin. 
ed the knight, with a look of such 
importance as if he had been in the 
act of issuing out of the Trojan horse, 
“it’s something a little in your 
Way ;—i1t’s a manual of self-examina- 
tion !? 

‘© Indeed !” cried his brother, but 
with less emotion than I should have 
expected; ‘that may be a very use- 
ful work.’’ 

** Useful !—O capital, capital !— 
and I’m sure it will take,—eh ?” 

Take ! Why, you don’t think of 
publishing it :” 

“Ha, ha, poor Richard !—he’s 
always thinking of those musty 
books '—Why, man, you don’t think 
it’s a book in speaking of, eh ?— 
Why, it’s a machine.’ 

‘“ A machine !—Is it possible 2?” 

‘© Possible !—ay, possible, and, 
what’s more, done and ready.— 
But Vil tell you how it is, man.— 
You know, people’s characters may 
change every day,—and, when they 
do, thelr organs are sure to change 
too;—so this 1s a machine which 
you fitto your head with your hand, 
—you understand me,—and it mea- 
sures toa Il’ how much your organs 
have altered since last time.—And 
so this way you examine yourself. 
You may use it, if you will, once 
ortwice a day.—And so I eallita 
manual of seif-examination.—Isn’t it 
most capital, eh?” 

My uncle Richard paused a mo- 
ment, and then said, ** And do you 
really conceive, Arthur, that, by 
means of all this ingenious Crani- 
ology, you can turn one of our most 
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important duties into a matter of 
pure mechanism £” 

“ Can ?—’’ cried Sir Arthur, not 
at all taking bis brother’s meaning, 
Can ?—Ha, ha, poor Richard !— 
Why, man, | Aave ;—why, it’s all 
done, ready cut and dried. My wite 
knows all about it, don’t you, my 
dear, eh ‘--And you think it charm- 
ing, eh ?” 

“ Upon my word, Sir Arthur, as 
you say,” repiied she; “ I think as 
that there mangle of examination’s 
the handiest thing as ever I see.” 

‘* Pythagoras,” observed my uncle 
Richard, “ is said to have enforced 
the duty of selfexamination on his 
scholars ; and he was a grea. mathe- 
matical genius also; but I do not 
remember to have heard of his aid- 
ing the performance of this duty by 
machinery.” And thus, beginning 
on the lower key of philosophy, 
that he might not alarm his hearers 
at the outset, my uncle gradually 
proceeded) to more sacred topics ; 
and, while he avoided an tinmediate 
collision with the self-examining 
apparatus of Sir Arthur, gently in- 
sinuated principles shewing the ex- 
tent and obligation of the duty which 
his brother bad in so gross a manner 
endeavoured to mechanize. 

Alas, he had not advanced far, 
when he was interrupted by the in- 
creasing animosity ofacontest which 
had arisen between the eldest boy 
(Job) and his mother. ‘The boy, 
having already feasted on two large 
slices of pine apple, was greatly dis- 
posed to wzugment his stock by a 
third, and, with this view, made a 
dash at the only remaining one in 
the plate. The lady opposed, on the 
ground that he would make himself 
il. The one party still persisted ; 


the other still resisted ; till the deep-- 


ening tumult drew the attention of 
the whole table ; and we soon per- 
ceived that Job was conducting him- 
self ina way very little befitting his 
name and character. 

It is impossible to describe the 
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appearance now made by Sir Arthur, 
enraged as he was, on the one hand, 
at the boy for discrediting his theory, 
and, on the other, alarmed lest harsh 
measures should only produce a still 
more marked exposure of it. But 
resentment and conciliation were 
alike in vain. In vain he spoke 
blandishments 3 in vain he locked 
davgers ; in vain, a fist, intended tor 
the private eye of the rebel, peeped 
from under the table. To every re. 
monstrance, “ Be patient, Job!’ no 
other answer was returned than a 
roar of, “ Job sha’n’t be patient ! he 
sha’n’t ?” till resentment mastered 
fear, and the young gentleman was 
ordered away to close confinement, 
and a deep but rather awkward 
silence ensued. 

And here, sir, it is time that your 
correspondent should be silent also, 
I have given you, I trust, a tolerably 
clear picture of my first day at my 
proposed patron’s. A week was 
passed very much In the same mane 
ner. It was a week, however, by no 
means barren of incidents. During 
the course of it, poor little Handel’s 
musical instructer, a very respecta. 
ble man, had the honesty and con- 
science to inform Sir Arthur that he 
must discontinue his attendances ; 
as his pupil, though a model of in. 
dustry and docility, had received 
from nature no means of discriminat- 
ing one sound from another, or 
knowing the scraping of a fiddle from 
that of ashoe. A still more impor- 
tant revolution took place. The 
impatient Master Job was, to the 
universal satisfaction of the house, 
sent off to school ; where I under- 
stand that, in ridicule of his name 
and his temper, the pour boy has ever 
since becu known by the appellation 
of Jo’’s Wife. And,as for that para- 
gon of universal faculties, the learn- 
ed Theban, I am grieved to say, that 
it now seems very doubtful whether 
he will ever have any faculties at 
all. : 
But I had almost forgotten my 
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own fate. Sir Arthur, satisfied that 
{ had no organs for the clerical pro- 
fession, but was born a great musl- 
cian, procured for me, without my 
concurrence, or even knowledge, the 
place of chief musical teacher to a 
great seminary. As I not only had 
never learned a note of music, but 
was naturally gifted pretty much like 
my little friend Handel in this res- 
pect, IT thoughtit my duty to decline 
the office; and I was turned out of 
Sir Arthur’s doors on the following 
morning. 

Once more, sir, I disclaim any 
hostility to the science of Craniology, 
or its authors: yet, after the compli- 
cated wrongs it has wrought me, | 
may surely without offence subscribe 
myself ANTI-GALL-ICUS. 


For the Christian Observer. 
LITANY. 


Saviour, when in dust to thee 
Low we bow th’ adoring knee, 

W ien repentant to the skies 

Scarce we lift our streaming eyes, — 
VU, by all thy pains and wo 

Suflered once for man below, 


Bending from thy throne on high, 
Hear our solemn litany ! 


By thy helpless infant years, 
sy thy life of want and tears, 
By thy days of sore distress 
In the savage wilderness,— 
By the dread, permitted hour 
Of th’ insulting tempter’s pow’r,— 
Turn, O turn a pitying eve, 
Hear our solemn litany ! 


By the sacred griefs that wept 

O’er the grave where Lazarus slept,-—— 
By the boding tears that flow’d 

Over Salem’s Jov’d abode,— 

By the anguish’d sigh that told 
Treachery lurk’d within thy fold,— 
From thy seat above the sky 

Hear our solemn litany ! 


By thine hour of dire despair, 

bv thine agony of pray’r, 

By the crass, the nail, the thorn, 
Piercing spear, and torVring scorn,— 
By the gloom that veil’d thea skies 
O’er the dreadful sacrifice,— 

Listen to our humble crv, 

Hear our solemn litany ! 


By thy deep expiring groan, 

By the sad sepulchral stone, 

By the vault whose dark abode 
Held in vain the rising God,— 
O from earth to heaven restor’d, 
Mighty, re-ascended Lord, 
Listen, listen to the cry 

Of our solemn litany ! 
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The Church in Danger: a Statement 
of the Cause, and the probable 
Means of averting that Danger at- 
tempted, Ina Letter to the Earl 
of Liverpool. By Rev. Ricuarp 
Yares, B. D. F.S. A. &c. &e. 
London: Rivingtons. 1815. Price 
3S. 

Lhe Claims of the Established Church 
considered as an Anostolical Insti- 
tution, and esfiecially as an author- 
ized Interpreter of Holy Scripture. 
London: Rivingtons. 1815. Price 
3s. 6d. 


1 Letter to the Right Reverend the 
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Lord Bishop of Lincoln, on the Sub- 
ject of the Attack made by his Lord. 
shift ufion the British and Foreign 


Bible Society, in his recent Charge 
to his Clergy. 


MEMRER OF THE Society. Lone 
don: Baldwin and Co. 1815. 
Price Is. 6d. 

Tue reason which induces us to 


crowd so much miscellaneous mat- 
ter into a single article, although 
of the important nature of that con- 
tained in the above recent publica- 
tions, may be easily guessed. The 
smallness of the limits which are al- 
lotted for the reviewing department, 
a certain preference for the doctri- 
nal above the statistical discussions 
connected with our venerable Esta- 
blishment, together with the fre- 
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quency of publications of the latter 
description, and their cheap and free 
circulation, are amongst the reasons 
which dissuade us from placing them 
before our readers in an abstracted 
form, o7, indeed, from any frequent 
recurrence to their numerous sub- 
jects of discussion. Not that we are 
insensible either to the interests or 
the dangers of the Church—its real 
interests,or its real dangers—or that 
we would neglect what appears to us 
the best method for securing the one 
and averting the other. It is under 
a strong conviction of our duty in 
this respect, that we have selected 
for review the three publications 
abovenamed, of which, perhaps, the 
connection is more close than may 
be at first conjectured; and of which 
it appears ‘o us, that with much pro- 
priety each might be inscribed with 
the alarming motto of the first—THE 
CHURCH IN DANGER, 

The first of these pudlications, 
which to cur minds conveysthe idea 
of the greatest danger of all, may, 
perhaps, on that account be reserved 
for our mention the last. For a simi- 
lar reason the last, as containing the 
slighter ground of alarm in our ap- 
prehension, niay properly come un- 
der review the first. The second 
involves adanyer which may be just- 
ly considered as having respect in- 
termediately to all the others. 

There seems tousin plain words to 
be four principal dangers with which 
the several friends of the [stablish- 
ment seem at this present moment, 
according to their different views, 
‘o consider it as surrounded ;—the 
two first resulting from the exis- 
tence and active operations of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ,— 
the otbers from circumstances here- 
afier to be noticed. 

‘‘ Much has been said and written 
on various occasions,” begins the 
very sensible Letter to the Bishop 
of Lincoln on this subject, “ concern- 
ing the tendency of the Bible Socie- 
ty to injure and even ‘to ruin’ the 
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Church of England. And I confess 
that there are circumstances, and 
circumstances to which certain per- 
sons scem very desirous of reducing 
us, under which it has always ap. 
peared to me that the Bible Society 
might prove highly dangerous to 
the Church,” 

It is evident that, according as 
these sentences are turned, they may 
be made to refer to two distinct dan- 
gers resulting tothe Establishment; 
one from the general sufiport given to 
the Bible Society by ad/ classes of 
Christians ; the other from the pfarti- 
cular ofifiosition mace to it by church. 
mer, 

To begin with the first of these 
dangers—It perhaps would not be 
deemed justice to the opponents of 
the Bible Society to rest the whole 
weight of their argument for its dane 
gerto the Church upon the following 
slender and unauthorized* portion of 
the bishop of Lincoln’s late Charge 
which has been so widely and indus- 
triously circulated. ‘ He considers 
the constitution of the Bible Society 
to be very dangerous tothe establish- 
ed religion, and to the orthodox 
principles of those who attend its 
meetings, as it admits members of 
any creed and of no creed;” after 
which he alludes to “ the real views 
of many of its most active mem: 
bers;’? and concludes it to be “as 
absurd and unaccountable for those 
who pray against false doctrine,here: 
sy, and schism, to join in religious 
associations with those whoavow the 
falsest doctrines, most notorious he 
resies, and most determined schism 
as to see loyal Britons joining them: 
selves, and furnishing arms to the 
exciters of sedition, abettors of privy 
conspiracy, and promoters of re 
bellion.” 


* It appears that his lordship, for reason § 


best known to himself, has firmly resisie 
all solicitations to give further publicity (0 
his Charge than what it received from 4 


public delivery to his Clergy during tl ' 


last summer. 
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To these dangers resulting to the 
Establishment from the Bible Socie- 
ty; as supported by Churchmen, may 
be joined also the danger of indiffe- 
rence tothe Liturgy, as alleged by 
Dr. Marsh ; the lessening of the feel- 
ings of conscious dignity in Church. 
men, which forms Mr. Norris’s 
principal argument, together with the 
increasing of the feelings of con- 
scious dignity in Dissenters; the 
possibility of coming to discard all 
ministerial instruction whatsoever, 
according to Mr, Nolan; the ques- 
tionable effect, according to Dr. 
Maltby, of distributing generally the 
whole Bible ; and the very common, 
though undefinable notion of a conta- 
gion arising from the association with 
Dissenters for any religious purpose. 
Should we add to these alleged dan- 
gers one other of still more uncertain 
complexion, but, we fear, not less 
powerful influence with some persons 
than all the rest; we mean that of 
an increased spirit of what is vulgar 
ly called Ad%ethodism through the 
country ; we believe we should state 
all the dangers to the Church which 
either “fancy ever feigned or fear 
conceived”’ in the operations of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Now as we profess on the present 
occasion rather to state dangers than 
to propose remedies for them, or 
even to give a lengthened discussion 
of their nature, we must be excused 
for great brevity in our remarks on 
this first class of dangers, which has 
found such ample justice in the pages 
of the learned controversialists above- 
mentioned: and as far as we can 
consider our own experience to be 
any test of the real condition in which 
the Church now finds herself placed 
{rom these several causes of appre- 
hension, we beg leave simply to 
State, that the views of the great 
mass of Dissenters who support the 
Bible Society are mot to overthrow 
the Church, inasmuch as there seems 
to be no platform ready to be esta- 
elished in its room, while they are 
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also more widely separated from each 
other than most of them from the 
Establishment ;—that even were their 
views such as are alleged by the op- 
ponents of the Bible Society, we see 
little approximation to their accom- 
plishment in the operations of that 
Society ;—that as to “clearing pa- 
rishes of their ecclesiastical heads,” 
by establishing districts for Bible As- 
sociations, it is to be considered that 
those Associations are for the exclu- 
sive purpose of contributing to the 
general diffusion of the holy Scrip- 
tures, whilst the office of instruction 
happens to be left, by the very con- 
stitution of the Society, to the same 
hands in which it before was placed, 
without the smallest interference on 
its part :—that, moreover, our own 
view of the necessity of the Test Act, 
as well as of the excellence of our 
invaluable Liturgy, Articles, and Ho- 
milies, remains unaltered by the 
circumstance of our having occasion- 
ally been present at some of the 
Bible meetings :—that, as far as we 
can collect from what has passed at 
such of those meetings as it has been 
our good fortune to attend, we have 
found the Established Clergy present 
treated with marked respect by all 
denominations of Christians; while, 
on the other hand, the unfeigned 
charity and Christian condescension 
manifested by the clerical members 
of the society have seemed to recom- 
mend their order, without degrading 
it, in the eyes of their fellow-Protes- 
tants :——that the contagion has uni- 
formly appeared to us to have been 
caught in the main by the Dissenters, 
who, though sufficiently attached to 
their own opinions, have always 
shewed a favour and inclination to- 
wards the Established Church, in 
their speeches, highly creditable to 
both parties :—that, on general prin- 
ciples, distributing the Bible by the 
hands of a Dissenter has to us, who 
regard the Church as standing on the 
basis of Scripture, always appeared 
so far different from furnishing the 
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pike or the bayonet to rebels and re- 
volutionists, that it seemed to be giv- 
ing the best antidote to the evil of 
separation, and that whatever his 
principles may be aman is at least in 
a fairer way of having them rectified, 
if he bas a Bible, than if he is with- 
out it ;—which leads to the final ob- 
servation, that were this otherwise, 
and did the Bible in its naked form 
really tend, as Rousseau would teach 
us, to disaffection, or to immorality, 
rather than to peace, good order, and 
good morals; then the sword of the 
civil magistrate ought to interfere, 
rather than the episcopal charge; 
and the police should be rather called 
in to suppress so pestilent a publi- 
cation, than Dr. Maltb-, with all his 
subscriptions, Oaths, anc declara- 
tions about him, be called upon to 
purge it. 

If there seems to be something of 
levity, we know not how, necessarily 
attending the reply to some argu- 
ments for the alleged dangers of the 
Bibie Society, we can assure our 
readers it is far from being congenial 
to our feelings on so important a sub- 
ject: and most heartily do we wish 
that controversialists on that side had 
not so laid themselves open to attack, 
as almost to invite that style of ridi- 
cule in some of our public meetings 
which they find so disagreeable to 
their feelings ; but which, it must be 
added in fairness, is almost wholly to 
be attributed to the quaintness, in- 
consistency, and grave absurdity ob- 
servable in too many of the attacks 
made in print upen the Bible So- 
€icty. 

We feel disposed to add but one 
more general observation onthe prac- 
tice of charging hostility to the 
Establishment on this Institution ; 
and thatis, that every great measure 
of public utility, particularly of a re- 
ligious nature, has been always liable 
toa similar charge, beginning with 
the accusation brought against the 
Apostles themselves, of “ turning the 
world upfiside down:” and, therefore, 
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that no such imputations ought now 
to be made, without something like 
proof, at least, to a moderate extent. 
One or two individual instances of 
the Bible Society being joined even 
with a view to injure the Church, if 
such a thing could be proved, would 
no more establish the charge in ques. 
tion, nor half so much, as one or two 
individuals joining the Church from 
motives of worldly policy, would 
prove the whole clerical body to be 
a selfish, unprincipled association of 
knaves and cheats. Perhaps that 
community of Christians which is 
known to be the least disposed to 
meddle in affairs of church or state, 
and least desirous of an establish. 
ment of its own, has been the most 
energetic and persevering in Its en- 
deavyours to promote the Bible So- 
ciety. It would be invidious to state 
who are the /east energetic; but it 
is clearly not those who are the deast 
desirous of a change in the doctrines 
of the Establishment, and even in 
the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures. 

We shall conclude this head by the 
pointed remarks of the writer of the 
‘¢ Letter.” 


“Will it be said, ‘ But the heretics and 
schismatics will gain access to the people 
by going with the gift of a Bible in their 
hands, and will thus find an advantageous 
opportunity of infusing their sentiments by, 
at least, a verbal commentary ?’ I answer, 
Would they noi gain an equally favourable 
hearing by going with the money, which a 
Bible costs them, in their hands? And, 
in that case, the pernicious sentiments 
which they might insinuate, would be un- 
accompanied with the antidote which the 
Bible, furnished in the other, must supply. 
But how are we to prevent the dissemina- 
tors of false doctrine from teaching men to 
pervert the Scriptures? Your lordship, | 
am sure, will not say that this is to be 
done by withholding the Scriptures from 
the people ; otherwise we should be revert- 
ing to Popery at once; but rather, surely, 
it is to be accomplished by our increased 
zeal and exertion in teaching them to un- 
derstand the Scriptures aright, and in 1- 
culcating uponthem the necessity of uniting 
with all their reading and hearing humble 
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rayer to Him, who teacheth ‘ the hearts 
of his faithful people,” and by whose 
guidance alone we can hope to * have a 
right understanding in all things.’ And 
the Bible Society, it must be remembered, 
limits US zm no means whatever of impress- 
ing these lessons upon the minds of our 


people.” p. 36. 


But in entering on the second dan- 
ger to which we think the Establish- 
ment at this moment exposed, we 
desire to speak with the utmost seri- 
ousness when we declare it our hum- 
ble opinion, that the offosition made 
by some of its members to the Bible 
Society, is a circumstance fraught 
with much real mischief to its best 
interests. In this view of the case, 
we are not backward to grant that the 
existence of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society may ultimately, though 
innocently, render much injury to 
the Church considered as an establish- 
ment: and ¢hat, just In proportion as 
churchmen shall be found unwilling 
toabide by the plain scriptural test 
to which such an Institution imme- 
diately brings them. It is totally 
impossible but a very large mass of 
really conscientious persons in the 
Establishment, must favour the ex- 
tensive distribution and translation of 
that Book on which they deem their 
own Establishment and their own 
best hopes to be exclusively built. 
Hence if other persons acting under 
ihe influence of prejudice, or at least 
ol very refined and difficult argumen- 
tation, though many of them also we 
will allow, acting as they think con- 
scientiously, should be induced to 
take acontrary part, there must ensue 
mutual feelings that are neither de- 
Sitable nor safe in members of the 
Same religious community. The 
fault will still be itself a matter of 
question: both parties acting consci- 
fitiously, neither will relinquish its 
‘wn view. And yet this diversity of 
Sentiment must be an unpleasant, nay 
We will add a prejudicial circum- 
‘tence in the heart of an Establish- 
Ment: and therefore, though the 
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existence of the Bible Society itself 
would have been no injury, yet the 
ofifiosition made to it, by introducing 
diversity of sentiment, cannot but be 
considered as affording ground for 
the apprehension of danger. 

Another danger arising from this 
opposition is the loss of public opi- 
nion which must inevitably ensue, 
when the members of an establish. 
ment endeavour to bring the whole 
weight of that establishment to bear 
against a Society, pursuing the sin- 
gle simple object of the unattended 
distribution of the pure Word of 
God. Fhey will affear at least, after 
all they can say, to be acting incon- 
sistently with their own profession of 
standing only on the Bible. Their 
arguments cannot in the nature of 
things be generally understood, and 
will not be read. They will, when 
read and understood, at least look 
like Popery, and by multitudes of 
plain readers be mistaken for it. The 
motive for their opposing the distri- 
bution of the Bible will never be 
thoroughly comprehended, at least 
to their advantage. They will be 
suspected of sinister motives; per- 
haps of uncharitable feelings; and 
certainly of the absence of a jara- 
mount regard to the spiritual wants of 
hundreds of millions of their fellow- 
creatures, who daily rise from their 
bed unvisited by the rays of that great 
moral sun, to enlighten their spiritual 
darkness. A loud jfrofession of re- 
gard for the wide dispersion of the 
Sacred Volume, by those who are 
forcibly opposing it, will be thought 
insincere, and something like the 
prayer of the emperor for the pope’s 
rescue, whom he was himself hold- 
ing in captivity. The reiteration of 
often-answered arguments, (certain- 
ly to vulgarjapprehension answered), 
will look like Jesuitism, of which the 
great principle is, continually to re- 
peat with equal assurance what has 
been continually confuted. ‘Their 


exuitation at one or two ill-substan- 
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nearly the dozen first years of a new 
society will seem unlike that “ Chari- 
ty, which thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth.” Qu these and many other 
grounds, which might be mentioned, 
It is ¢mfossible but that an ill opinion 
must attend the churchman’s efforts 
against the Bibie Society: and that 
ili opinion, widely disseminated 
through the country, may doubtless 
be productive of very serious conse- 
quences. The view taken of this 
danger in the * Letter,’ is so good, 
and so convincing, that we have no 
hesitation in giving it at length. 


“ Suppose now, my lord, while all other 
denominations of Christians are zealously 
concurring in what appears the obviously 
good work of providing a BIBLE FOR EVE- 
RY MAN IN THE WORLD—suUppose the 
people of England to see one body of Chiris- 
tians standing aloof—withdrawing to a sort 
of siatelv distance—refusing to take any 
partin what is going forward—viewing its 
progress with lowering jealous looks— 
giving vent, from time to time, to the 
harsh feelings which stir within, against 
the parties employed in the work—and not 
concealing their suspicions that allis meant 
against them—that, while the glory of God 
and the good of mankind are the pretext, 
the subversion of their church is the real 
objcct, or is likely, at least, to be the prac- 
tical consequence. Should the generous- 
minded people of England, warmed and 
animated as they are by the benefits they 
have received, or are immediately antici- 
pating from the Bible Society, have such 
an ungracious spectacle as this set before 
them, what, permit me to ask, would be 
the feelings with which they would view 
it? Certainly they would be the very re- 
verse of all those, with which I should wish 
them to regard the first Christian institution 
inthe world If any Christian body is des- 
tined to extibit itself in this odious light, 
may it be any body of Christians rather 
than the Church of England! For though 
I am little harassed with those fears, which 
seem much to agitate certain minds con- 
cerning the insecurity and instability of the 
Established Church, yet, knowing the force 
of popular opinion in this free country, I 
confess I should have my apprehensions for 
the consequences which might follow from 


what, I trust, will never exist but as the 
hypothesis of an argument,—the people be. 
coming impressed with the idea, that the 
church was indifferent to their best inte. 
rest, viewed what was done for them with 
jealous eyes, and, moreover, seemed to in. 
dicate a distrust of the effect likely to be 
produced by the diffusion of the pure and 
unmixed word of God.” pp. 5—7. 


Yt would be difficult to state in a 
short compass, the various other re. 
marks which press for utterance in 
our more extended consideration of 
this important danger to the Estab- 
lishment. On her estimation among 
surrounding nations, our Letter. 
writer properly observes, that at pre- 
sent she takes the lead in their grati- 
tude for the benefits of this invaluable 
Socicty. 


* But if your lordship should unhappily 
prevail upon the Church of England (which 
yet I fear not), to withdraw and take no 
part in the proceedings of the Society, how 
different an impression would be made! 
How would foreign Protestant Churches 
blush to think, that their honoured sister of 
England had, apparently at least, deserted 
the good cause of rhe Bible in all hands, and 
the Bible alone the repository of her retigion | 
And how would all foreign nations, who are 
now hailing the principle of this Society, 
and rejoicing in the blessings which flow 
from it, abate their reverence and affection 
for the Church of England, should they 
hear that she was the only Christian s0- 
ciety, who refused to take part in the 
proceedings which gladden their hearts.’ 
pp. 40, 41. 


To us we must own it appears no 
small detriment accruing to the 
Church, from the opposition to the 
Bible Society, that it serves to dis 


countenance real seriousness in !t 


ligion itself. The motive for thi 
opposition, we are persuaded, 
often as we have stated before, # 
undefinable hatred to Methodist 
Now a hatred to Methodism, we 4 
fearful, is frequently nothing mot 
than a disguised dislike of the Bibl 
itself, and of all true scriptut 
piety. What a weapon, then, is ft" 
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nished to this dislike, when it can 
be prosecuted under the mask of 
opposition only to the operations of 
the Bible Society. By these means 
all zeal for the truth, all disinterested 
charity ofa religious nature, may be 
vilified and scorned, and hooted outof 
Society. A man will be made asham- 
ed toconiribute to the support of re- 
ligion, otherwise than as to the sup- 
port ofa party ; and instead of the pure 
unsophisticated love of God and man, 
which has been the ornament and 
stay of the true Church in all ages, 
we might be driven, by an irreligious 
clainour, to seek an excuse for our 
charitable efforts, by confining them 
to the maintenance of the mere ex. 
terior, the formalities of the state- 
religion. What effect such a de- 
terioration of the religious, and such 
an enlargementof the secular, prin- 
ciple, in this or in any establishment, 
must tend to produce, we may leave 
even to shallow calculators to deter- 
mine. Suffice it to say, it would be 
such as our worst enemies could 
wish; such as would tend to reduce 
us to the mere cafut mortuum of 
popery—nay, of heathenism itself ; 
such, in fine, as we might be assured, 
would draw down upon us the frowns 
ofan Almighty Avenger. Wetrem- 
ble when we reflect upon that spirit, 
we trust as yet in embryo in the 
Church, that can look with indif- 
ference on the stupendous efforts of 
the Bible Society, and heartily wish 
them, for some imagined folitical 
good, sunk back into their original 
nothingness. Wetremble when we 
see the spirit of any controversialist 
such that he would appear willing to 
pronounce a hearty * Yes,” for the 
sake of a mistaken point of church 
etiquette, to the following spirited 
quesuions, quoted by our Letter- 
writer from an eloquent speaker in 
the cause :— 


* Would you, then, that all the fifteen 
hundred thousand copies of the Scriptures 
which the Society has been the means of 
disiributing ty longing multitudes, a great 
Christ. Observy. No. 167. 


part of whom might never otherwise have 
possessed a Bible,—that these should all be 
recalled, or that they should never have 
been issued ? Would you, that all the con- 
sequences, eternally happy consequences, 
which these books may be the blessed 
means of producing, should be annihilated ? 
W ould you, that all this homage and honour 
to the word of God, which have accom- 
panied the progress of the Society, through- 
outso many countries, had never been paid? 
That allthis zeal to communicate, and all 
this eagerness, which has kept pace with it, 
to receive the word of life, had never been 
excited? Would you cast back Russia, and 
Sweden, and Prussia, and Germany, and 
Holland, and America, and India, and all 
the people speaking the fifty-five different 
languages and dialects, in which the Society 
has dispersed the Scriptures, as well as our 
own country, into the state of comparative 
torpor in which the Christian world had so 
long siumbered with respect to this inter- 
esting subject.” pp. 37, 38. 


But we must take our leave of this 
second danger of the Establishment, 
and with it of this very able corres- 
pondent of the bishop of Lincoln ; 
only apprizing our readers that he 
has adorned his pages with many 
valuable extractsfrom Mr.Gisborne’s 
first-rate and masterly exposition of 
the claims of the Bible Suciety in a 
speech at the first Staffordshire 
Auxiliary Bible Meeting ;* as wellas 
with the several efiscopfra/ testimonies 
delivered in its favour; amongst 
which appears an important extract 
from the preface of the Bishop of St. 
David’s, to his last learned work, 
“ The Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible, the Religion of the Church of 
England.”’ 

Notso remote as may be imagined 
from this subject, isthe third danger 
to which we now direct our readers’ 
attention, in turning to another work 
at the head of this article, entitled, 
*“ The Ciaims of the Established 
Church.” From a negligent or a 
distorted view of the Claims of the 
Established Church, we are free to 
own our opinion, that much danger 
has arisen, and continues to arise to 


* See also the account of Mr. Gisborne’s 
recent Letter to the Bishop of Gloucester, 
en this subject, in our last Nun.ber, p. 696. 
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it. Nothing,” says this important 
little essay om church principles, 


* Nothing has contributed so much to the 
increase of schism, and consequently of 
heresy, as the ignorance which has so gen- 
eraliy prevailed respecting the constitution 
of the Christian Church : and nothing, it ts 
conceived, would prove a more effectual 
remedy for these evils, than to make that 
constitution better understood by all classes 
of the community.” 


The danger here, asin most cases, 
arises froin two quarters; from ex- 
cess, and from detect. When we 
see a writer, under the influence of 
party spirit, exasperated whether by 
youthful temerity or aged spleen, 
write down and condemn all dissent 
from the Establishment in the mass, 
broadly stating a/l dissidence to be 
schism, and schism, thus constituted, 
to be acrime of equal magnitude 
with adultery and murder ;—when 
no latitude of opinion, notenderness 
of conscience,no habits of education, 
are allowed for by a Protestant writing 
against a brother Protestant ;—when 
a firm believer in the Divinity of 
Christ, resting his whole hope of sal- 
vation on the blood of the Cross, and 
leading a moraland sober life, ts left 
io the “ uncovenanted mercies of 
God,” because not admitting the full 
rights of episcopal church-govern- 
ment; whilst another, admitting 
them, though a loose and free liver, 
and ignorant even of his own princi- 
ples, is considered as comparatively 
safe (we state /rossibilitics ; )—we 
then say that dere ls a worse enemy 
tothe Church of England to the real 
ends for which it was Instituted, and 
consequently to its vital existence 
asa part of Carist’s holy Catholic 
Church, than any Dissenter what- 
ever, whom he attacks, 15 to its ex- 
istence as an Establishment. On 
the other side, when we hear the 
too-fashionable latitudinarianism of 
modern times ;—when we are told 
that nothing is of any consequence 


but fundamentals, and those funda. 
mentals limited to the least possible 
number and definiteness ;—when we 
are all represented to be fellow. 
Christians, meaning just the same 
thing ;—-when no difference is pro- 
fessed to be felt between Church and 
Meeting, so that the Gospel is but 
preached at both ;—nay, what is still 
worse, when we see this very indif. 
ference accompanied with an admis- 
sion, and even strong assertion, at 
another time, of church principles, 
and of the peculiar clainis of the 
established ministry ; we then are 
ready to thank God that we have so. 
berer and better heads with authority 
to rule in our apostolical church. 
We are always greaily afraid of 
mistaking indifference for charity ; 
and, were it for no other reason, it 
would be for this, that many persons, 
who profess and really think them- 
selves indifferent on many of the 
great principles of church-govern: 
ment, would, if they were to examine 
their own minds, or if circumstances 
were to call them forth, discovera 
deep-rooted aversion lurking within 
to the existing orderof things. We 
consider a firm and sober-minded 
preference, and a fearless avowal of 
our own principles, essential to a sale 
or scriptual exercise of Christian 
charity. Nor do we less consider 
truly Christian humility, an unfeign- 
ed active love for all mankind, to be 
essential to the wholesome main. 
tenance or successful propagation 
of our own peculiar tenets. With: 
out this due admixture of counter 
active, but perfectly consistent, feel- 
Ings, We anticipate nothing but the 
cant of liberality on the one side, 
the fire of bigotry on the other 
Without it, we are prepared. accord: 
ing to the accidental flow of corrup! 
humours, for every opposite extrava 
gance of principle and_ practice 
Without it, one will be for perfect 
identity, another for perfect hatred. 
Each side will stigmatize the othe’; 
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though on opposite principles, with 
equal fierceness. Neither will be 
able, in a due spirit, to give to the 
ovner the hand of Christian fellow- 
ship; and a Bible Society will be 
hailed by the one, and deprecated by 
the other, as if it were intended to 
level! all ranks and abolish all dis- 
tinctions. We believe that, did each 
party understand better their own 
principies, no such effect would 
either be expected or feared from 
such anunion, And not only on that 
account, but for the gveneral peace, 
security, and stability of the Church, 
we are forward to recommend to the 
attention, perusal, and consideration 
of our readers the distinct exposition 
we have now under review of the 
Claims of the Established Church. 
It would not accord with the de- 
sign of this article, nor would it be 
possible in a little space, either to 
vive a Complete outline of this im- 
portant essay, or to state our own de- 
finite Opinion upon every point. Con- 
sidering its avowed plan, it has struck 
us that its title is rather inappropri- 
ate; the subject of the Essay not be- 
ing the claims of the Established 
Church, so much as of the Church ; 
the claims, not of the Church consi- 
dered as an Establishment, but of the 
Establishment considered as a Church. 
Perhaps the latter description would 
have afforded a more definite title to 
the work, such as itis. We say, such 
as it is—for we are not without our 
doubts how far the claims of the Zs. 
tablishment are not, in the pian of the 
work itself, too much merged in those 
of the Church. And if we could wish 


any addition to be made to its matter, 
it would be certainly a distinct state. 
ment of the respect which it has a 
right to claim from the subjects of a 


government which has adopted it as 
Its own, 


work, 


On the contrary, says this 
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** The law of the land leaves every one at 
liberty to separate from its communion 
without being subject to any kind of penal- 
ty, censure, or reproach; but considered 
merely as a National Establishment, as a 
part of the Constitution, that Church claims 
only to be entitled to provision for its wor- 
ship and its ministers, and to protection 
against all other religious professions. This 
is the extent of its engagement with the 
civil magistrate; who on his part, in enter- 
ing into such an engagement, has no other 
object but to keep alive a sense of religion 
with a view to the well-being of society. 
Beyond this the province of the civil magis- 
trate does not extend. It is his duty to 
support a religious establishment, in order 
to preserve his people from the fatal effects 
of irreligion; and in so doing he will of 
course give the preference to his own re- 
ligious perstiasion, which he considers as 
most consistent with the truth. But it is 
also his duty to remember, and in this coun- 
try he does remember, that religion is a 
concern between God and the soul, in which 
he is not made an arbiter; and that it does 
not belong to human authority to judge for 
manin ‘such matters,’ or to restrain him 
from worshipping God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience.” pp. 3, 4. 


This perfect allowance of liberty 
in the choice of our religion, unfet- 
tered by any human laws or regula- 
tions, Is maintained almost from the 
beginning to the end of the work: so 
that it was with some surprise we 
met in p. 126 with an incidental hint 
of “the awful responsibility which 
attends unjustifiable separation from 
an Lstablished Church.’ None, ac- 
cording to our claimant, can attach 
to separation considered only in that 
light; a point which. indeed, his re- 
marks in the preceding page had 
fully set forth, by sul founding the 
claims of the Church on her efosto- 
lica/ authority and personal character, 
not her character considered as a 
member and portion of the state. 
And that it is only separation from 
her in her apostolical capacity, which 
is the object of his censure, we think 
will appear from a general perusal of 
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the whole volume, no less than from 
the following passage :— 


«}When therefore the Established Church 
promulgates a rule of faith and worship, it 
is to be remembered, that she acts not in 
her temporal and incidental character as 
an establishment, but in her spiritual, ap- 
propriate, and permanent character as a 
church ; in which character she claims to 
be a divinely appointed guide, duly autho. 
rized by virtue of an apostolical commission, 
to shew to the people of this land the way 
of salvation. Surely it behoves those who 
separate from ber com meunion, to examine 
well the grounds on which sucha claim ts 
grounded. For ifthe church be really a Di- 
vine Institution, separation from it cannot 
fail to involve an awful responsibility.” p. 6. 


Now without erie at large on 
this subject, may we be permitted, in 
consistency with our present cursory 
view, to offer one or two short ob- 


servations on this main principle of 


“the Claims,’ as well as on some 
collateral branches of reasoning in- 
volved in it? 

We cannot help thinking, then, 
though with no wish to incur the 
charge of Erastianism, that the claims 
ofthe Legislature, which are virtually 
those of the community in the mat- 
ter of religion, are greatly impugned, 
if not wholly vacated, by this method 
of reasoning. We think there is a 
wide distinction between a ciurch 
deriving all its authority, and achurch 
deriving some part of its authority, 
from the civil power. Whilst we 
acknowledye an independent claim 
to the highest respect on the part of 
our own venerable and apostolical 
church, we are yet unprepared to 
say, that it would possess an inde- 
pendent and exclusive claim to obe- 
dience should it cease to be enjoined, 
should it be prohibited by law. The 
very weight and importance inciden- 
tally attached to it by our author, in 
the passage above quoted, as an esta- 
blishment, would naturajly operate 
in acontrary direction, should it cease 
to be established. “hey would form 
soe reason against conformity to it. 





It is possible that reason might be 
final; and this, even though some 
preference were due in theory to the 
non-established over the established 
form of religion: provided only this 
latter required no sinful terms of 
communion, nor denied any funda- 
mental article of faith. In our es. 
timation, indeed, a long and obsti. 
nate adherence to our own prefer. 
ence, however well founded that pre- 
ference might be, in opposition to 
the will of the state, which in this 
country at least must be the general 
will, is of liself a great evil; nor can 
we hick it fully justifiable, except 
where positive sin, ur a posilive de- 
nial of the word of God is implied in 
the contrary compliance. 

We know very well that the ques- 
tion of church government, like most 
others, pushed up to the “ultima 
ratio,” is exceedingly intricate, and 
leads to the most embarrassing dis- 
cussions. Concession is so very 
hazardous on either side; that it is 
difficult to find any writer on the sub- 
ject, who does not, In his greediness 
of safe principles, flagrantly contra. 
dict himself in the course of his rea- 
soning. It is far from our present 
intention to lay down any definite 
hrincifle of Our own-upon it. But 
having already suggested the danger 
on boih sides, whether arising from 
an overe-rigid assertion, or from a 
lax and indifferent meintenance, of 
church views; and having further 
stated our general opinion as to the 
moderation an‘! candour of “the 
claims of the Established Church ;” 
we cannot dismiss the subject with- 
out two humble suggestions. 

Our first is, that to make the 
apostolical succession in the sacred 
ministry a sine gud non of the true 
church—in other words, an absolute 
fundamenial in the Covenant of 
Grace—-were in our minds to eva- 
cuate the great fundamental of all, 
which is faith in the Saviour; and, 
moreover, were to disunite any Pro- 
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testant Church asserting it, from the 
communion of almost all other Pro. 
testant Churches in the world, and 
closely to assimilate itto the Romish 
communion. 

Our second suggestion is, that to 
make the Articles of Faith accepted 
by any Christian Church, mere arti- 
cles of peace, and to allow the utmost 
jatitude in the individual construc- 
tion of them, so that they are only 
not preached against, nor preached 
upon, were to eviscerate the whole 
substance of such a church, and to 
reduce it to the mere shellor lifeless 
skeleton of a church—a convenient 
free-thinking political establishment. 
Neither of these views, we are per- 
suaded, are fairly within the range of 
the present “ Claims of the Establish- 
ed Church;” but a reference to some 
particular passages will convince our 
readers, that some approximation is 
made by their author to the verge of 
those hazardous positions ; and that it 
is consequently our duty, as Christian 
watchmen, to warn the community 
of danger on that side, to every thing 
we hold dear as Protestants and as 
Christians. 

We forbear to extract the passages 
in question, and shall merely refer 
our readers to pp. 13 and 14, 107 and 
108, 111 and 112. 

But after ‘all the cries of danger 
originated and re-echoed from every 
quarter, how apt are the generality of 
reformists and theorists to overlook 
the most plain and palpable mischief 
of all: more particularly if that mis- 
chief shall seem to require but littie 
ingenuity to discover, and when dis- 
covered shall point rather to simple 
practical expedients for its removal, 
than to loud and high sounding de- 
clamation, without any good purpose 
whatsoever! Such is eminently, we 
believe, the state of the case with 
regard to the fourth danger of the 
Church, as it stands really demon- 
strated in the very able, manly, and 
temperate work of Mr. Yates, placed 
at the head of this article. 
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The danger, it is true, is of a 
purely mechanical, let us Call it or- 
ganic, but therefore Most serious, 
nature; and we think, might weil 
outweigh in importance every other 
that can be produced. It arises from 
such an enormous want of parish and 
other eniscopal churches in and about 
the metropolis, as, wit all our vast 
conceptions of the same evil through 
the whole country, we could never 
have imagined to have existed to such 
an extent in any community calling 
itself Christian, and much less in the 
very focus of Christian illumination, 
the metropoiis of Great Britain. We 
shall not detain our readers by car- 
rying them through the ingenious 
and comprehensive calculations with 
which Mr. Yates has arrived at the 
appalling conclusions, which his 
work contains. We shall content our- 
selves with alluding to the principle 
of his calculations, and their final re- 
sult. 

The principle on which he calcu- 
lates the due proportion of churches 
to inhabitants, is taken from an ex- 
tensive survey of all the counties 
within an hundred miles round Lon- 
don. These including the Cry of 
London itself, taken together, yield a 
gencral average of about 110 houses, 
and 640 persons to one parish church. 
Accordingly, Mr Yates assumes such 
to be the due allotment of population 
to parishes, each containing one 
parish church, according to the wise 
und nious views of our forefathers 
when such distribution was made. 
This average, indeed, Mr. Yates 
admits to be considerably less than is 
absolutely necessary for the purposes 
of parochial instruction: and he re- 
commends, in cases of some small 
neighbouring populations, the junc- 
tion cf parishes. Assuming, how- 
ever, this average as his guide, which 
we think he should have exchanged, 
as being defective, for an imaginary 
one, more within the possibility of 
present attainment, he proceeds to 
consider the state of the several pa. 
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rishes, within eight miles distance 
from St. Paul’s cathedral. These he 
divides into two concentric circles, 
an exterior and an interior one. The 
more distant and exterior circle com- 
prises 38 parishes, and the interior 
one 553; none of them included inthe 
general county average, and conse. 
quently not Inciuding the parishes in 
the Cizy of London. He then pro- 
ceeds to give in gross and in detail 
their entire population, together with 
the means of public worship under 
the Establishment possessed respec- 
tively by each. The 93 churches at. 
tached to these parishes he estimates 
roughly, and somewhat largely, as 
capable in the average of accommo- 
dating 2000 personseach. And final- 
ly, he assumes the number accommo- 
dated in the several regular chapels 
in and round the metropolis,at 30,000. 

From these principles he then 
draws the following * results,in num- 
bers so enormous, in probable conse- 
quences so terrific, as perfectly to 
appal the imagination.”? 1. That in 
the exterior circle, containing 38 
parishes and 181,882 inhabitants, only 
59,000 pertons are accommodated 
with the means of public worship: 
and in the interior circle, containing 
55 parishes and 970,668 inhabitants, 
only 110,000 persons receive the 
same accommodation. 2. Conse- 
quently that in the former circle 
there remains a surplus of 122,882 
persons, and, In the latter, the enor- 
mous one of 850,668 persons, wholly 
unaccommodated with the means of 
public worship in regular parochial 
churches. Or, 3. That subtracting 
the 30,000 assumed to be accommop- 
datedin the several episcopal chapels, 
there remain NINE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-THREE THOUSAND Wiihout the 
possibility of partaking the advan- 
tages of parochial worship, and con- 
sequently without that regard and 
attachment to the Church of Eng- 
Jand, which can only be formed by 
a sense of benefits conferred and 
received, 

To make this alarming statement 


still more terrific, Mr. Yates has re. 
course to his former County Ave. 
rages ; according to which he is ena. 
bled to state, that the whole number 
of persons unaccommodated may be 
considered as exceeding the entire 
population of NINE COUNTIES, which 
he names, containing 1652 parish 
churches. And the practical evil of 
such a deficiency, he points out as 
“ equal not only to an infraction of 
the Residence Acts in other parts of 
the kingdom, by 1650 non-resident 
incumbents, but to the still greater 
evil of that number of parishes left 
totally without any pastors, either 
rector or curate,and by which several 
hundred thousand supposed members 
of the Church of England are left 
without parochial communion, with- 
out Divine service, without any bene- 
fit from our admirable liturgy ; with- 
out any Gospel-instruction ; without 
any sense of religion.”? ‘ Sucha 
mine of heathenism,”’ Mr. Yates pro- 
perly and forcibly exclaims, in p. 51, 
‘‘ and consequent profligacy and 
danger, under the very meridian (as 
it is supposed) of Christian illum: 
nation, and accumulated around the 
very centre and heart of British 
prosperity, liberty, and civilization, 
cannot be contemplated without ter. 
ror by any real and rational friend 
of our established government, io 
church and state: and is_ surely 
sufficient to awaken the anxious 
attention of every true patriot, 
every enlightened statesman, every 
sincere advocate of suffering humani- 
ty, and every intelligent and faithful 
Christian.” 

Whether we take the parochial 
average at the stated number ol 
640 in the county calculation, of 
at an imaginary one of 2000 (the 
estimated contents of each parish 
church, in and round the metro- 
polis), which last makes the deficit 
of parish churches on the whole, 
about 477 within the two circles: 
whether or not we deduct the quan- 
tum of population supposed to 
quit the metropolis on the Sabbath 
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day, which, however, seldom quits 
the limits of the exterior circle; or 
whether, finally, we speculate on the 
number invited and enabled to attend 
the several dissenting places of wor- 
ship within the same districts ; the 
result will still indicate the urgent 
necessity there is for the speedy con- 
sideration of this most enormous evil, 
and of the serious danger to the best 
interests of the Establishinent, so long 
as it shall remain unattended to. 
Space does not remain for us to 
interest the lovers of round numbers, 
by specifying some of the gigantic 
details contained in this work of Mr. 
Yates, and which speak of parishes 
containing upwards of 40,000,* and 
one 75,624} inhabitants. Neither can 
we do more than allude to the hints 
given of similar deficiencies in the 
remoter parts of the kingdom, and 
which we énew in divers instances to 
be crying gricvances. Much less 
can we now enter upon the various 
important discussions to which the 
consideration of remedies leads so 
inquiring and thoughtful a mind as 
that of Mr. Yates. We must satisfy 
ourselves with stating his strong cen- 
sure of the law of the land, as it at 
present is supposed to stand, which 
throws every difficulty in the way of 
opening episcopal chapels, and af- 
fords every facilliy to dissenting esta- 
blishments:{ together with the gene- 


* St. Pancras 46,300; Shoreditch 45,900; 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, 41,687; 
Lambeth 41,644. The 7 parishes in Hol- 
born division, contain together 215,647. 


¢ St. Mary-le-bone. 


jt The following statement of the case 
as it stands, with respect to Brighton, we 
extract with many feelings of poignant 
regret :— 


“Brighton when a small fishing town 
was furnished with one church and one 
Minister. It isnow increased to a resident 
Population of twelve thousand and twelve in- 
habitants; and the law still continues that 
number in one parish, under the pastoral 
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ral basis of his remedial proposals, 
viz. are-division of the severai over- 
grown masses of population into prac- 


ticable parishes, and a maniy and 
effectual investigation in Parliament 
of the best means of raisin Ty 


the erection of competent ciurciesy 
and the endowment of a suiiabie 
regular ministry for their supoiy. 
This is accompanied with a minute 
detail of the proceedings which took 
place in the several reigns of Queen 
Aun, George I. and George il. rela- 
tive to the well-known plan for buiid- 
ing 50 new churches, in and about 
the metropolis ; followed with some 
very judicious observations on the 
very jarge and lamentable failure in 
the execution of that plan. 

We should not feel disposed, even 
if we had time, to develop more of 
Mr. Yates’s valuable statements and 
proposals, from the strong desire we 
feel, that the work itself should be 
extensively possessed and most atten- 
tively considered by our readers 
themselves. The probable conse- 
quences upon society, and the best 
interests of our country, from letting 
things remain as they are, appear 
with a force in Mr. Yates’s pages, 
which we could not otherwise convey 
than by transcribing his own words. 
Fuil of the real and terrific dangers 


care of one minister and the same one 
church ; which upon the largest computa- 
tion cannot supply the benefit of the litur- 
gical instruction of the Church of England 
to more than 3.000, leaving a surplus-popu- 
lation of 9,060 without parochial commu- 
nion with the Church of England —Such 
instances may more properly be termed ex- 
clusion rather than defection from the Es- 
tabiished Church: They may account for 
the increase of Methodism and Dissent, 
but certainly cannot be assigned to the zeal 
or the activity of Sectaries. They arise 


solely from a disuse of the wise practice of 


our ancestors.—The continuance of such a 
system must indeed be highly injurious, 
and may be ultimately fatal, to the Estab. 
lished Church. It can only be remedied 
dy the legislators of the Established Church 
itself.” 
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accruing to the Establishment, both 
in church and state, from the neces- 
sary influx and increase of every evil 
principle, where no means exist for 
the cultivation of good ones, Mr. 
Yates has neither time nor inclina- 
tion for the lesser warfare against the 
different modes of Chrisiianity, which 
too many modern controversialists 
make the whole of their own mode 
of professing it. 


“It is not,” he properly observes, “ from 
the most discreet friends, and greatest or- 
naments of the Church of England—the 
wisest men and the best informed divines ; 
that the reproachful epithets—Methodist, 
Calvinist, Arminian, and Enthusiast, are so 
frequently heard. Letus rather repel in- 
temperate and unfounded charges, by the 
superior excellence of our own principles, 
the superior cancdour and charity of our de- 
meanour” p. 102. 


And in comparing the present 
source of danger with certain others 
to which we have alluded in this ar- 
ticle, we are particularly glad to 
quote the words of Mr, Yates, as 
those of one certainly not prejudiced 
in favour of the Institution to which 
our two first heads had respect, if not 
possessed of some degree of dises- 
teem for its signal operations. 


‘* The Associations formed of late years 
for the distribution of the Bible, have been 
described as a probable cause of injury and 
danger to the Established Church. But 
surely the only injury likely to result to the 
Establishment from the existence of these 
societies, and the controversy to which 
they have given rise, attaches equally to 
both sides of the question. The theoreti- 
cal fears, and ideal phantoms of danger 
that appear to excite such serious alarm in 
one class of literary antagonists ;—and the 
extravagant anticipations and exaggerated 
hopes of their zealous opponents,—have 
equally tended to divert the public atten- 
tion from the real source of danger, and of 
consequence have led to the proposal of 
palliative and insufficient assistances, in- 
stead of the only practical and efficient re- 
medy.—Repressing the exertions of these 
societies cannot possibly preserve the 
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Church from the danger that impends 
over it through the neglected ignorance 
the unawed profligacy, the gross intempe. 
rance, and the habitual impiety of severa| 
hundred thousands, who are considered to 
be its members, and ought to be its sup. 
porters and protectors,—So far otherwise 
that those who can be prevailed on to reag 
the Bible, must certainly be tess dangerous 
and less inveterate enemies, than those jp 
whom all the evil propensities of human 
nature are suffered to retain their full infly. 
ence, fostered and strengthened by habitual} 
and vicious indulgence ; who are left in 
total ignorance of a God and a future State, 
and who equally disregard all laws, human 
or divine. 


“ Whatever danger may be supposed to 
threaten the Established Church from Biv 
ing the Bible without the Prayer-book, that 
danger can only take its full effect from the 
neglect and disuse of the Prayer-book, con. 
sequent upon the neglect and disuse of the 
public service of the Church. Those can. 
not be expected to have much love and 
reverence for the Prayer-book, when given 
to them, who are denied the opportunity of 
using it, and learning its excellence, in 
public worship.” pp. 91—93. 


To conclude—Whilst Mr. Yates’s 
pages breathe in every line the zea. 
lous and unoffending spirit of a true 
Church-of-England activity ; we can 
do no better than earnestly express 
our hope that such a spirit may be: 
come more diffusely felt and acted 
upon by the whole body of the En. 
glish Clergy. Standing upon the 
high vantage ground of their own su- 
perior education, and the undoubted 
and unrivalled favour of public opi- 
nion wherever they conscientiously 
discharge their duty: we have no 
fears whatever for the Church they 
represent, “set, as it may be, in the 
midst of so many and great dangers;” 
whilst, impressed with a becoming 
sense of the source whence these dan- 
gers arise, they “ walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith they are called.’ 
Weare bold to affirm, that no sound 
apostolical church, like our own, 
can ever fall by any other means 
than by means of its own fault and 
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the negligent or improper conduct 
of its appolnted ministry. Every ex- 
clamation on its dangers, from what- 
ever quarter, IS, to our ears, but a 
satire on its own body; and with what 
consistency, therefore, in our view, 
its own ministers can reiterate that 
cry, fet our readers judge. Let only 
the Church obtain the same legal 
facilities with the Dissenters, and we 
should not fear even the danger just. 
ly apprehended by Myr. Yates, other- 
wisc than from the inactivity of the 
E-tablished Clergy ; persuaded, as 
we are, that places would abundantly 
spring up for vera exercise of their 
ministry, Wherever that ministry pro- 
mised its proper Sota The throng- 
ed congrezauons of some churches 
abundantly confirm the maxim on 
one side; and would that the situa- 
tion of others cid not fatally prove 
the converse! 

In fine, not to acknowledge the 
Church to be in danger, would be 
not to fali in with a very popular cry, 
or to lay ourselves open to the charge, 
perhaps, of sinister motives. On the 
other hand, as the investigation of 
that danger, if any, with its causes, 
must, even in our miads, ultimately 
bear hard upon the conduct of her 
ministers, even under existing dis- 
advantages, it is plain we must 
feel ourselves standing upon tender 


ground. But, indeed, ** we are per- 
suaded better things, and things 
Which accompany salvation.”? We 


would not be “ unrighteous to forget 
the work of faith and labour of love’’ 
which characterize so large a por- 
tion of the established ministry of 
this country, both within and beyond 


the limits of the metropolis. We 
behleve, with the respectable Mr. 


Yates, that, guided by “a candidand 
liberal spirit. of examination, we 
shall find no class of the community, 
equally numerous, to produce a 
more excellent standard and charac- 
ter than the Clergy of the Church of 
Mngland ; founded on a serious and 
conscientious regard to the honour 
sf God and the best interests of man- 
Christ. Observy. No. 167 


the Dangers of the Church. 
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kind; and displayed in enlightened 
picty, sound learning, and active be- 
nevolence.” p, 125. In exact pro- 
Nortion ws this testimony shall be 
found, on extensive observation, sub- 
stantially true, do we firmly believe 
the Church of England to stand on a 
rock that nothing can shake. There 
is nothing unstable in the revelation 
she untfoids: there is nothing un- 
sound, we honestly believe, in her 
exposition of the code. If her disci- 
pline be relaxed, or ratherbe scarce- 
ly perccived to breathe beneath the 
mass Of Nominal profession which she 
embraces, let it be remembered, 
thatin a free country and a free reli- 
vion, the mistake as to her security 
might easiiy be on the side of too 
much,rather than of too little exter. 
nal severity. The thunders of her 
pulpit are to our cars at least as fear- 
ful as the ban of Presbyterian excom- 
munication, Itis in the pulpit and 
the cottage that her battle must be 
fought, and her cause either main- 
tained or lost, by the personal cha- 
racter and conduct of her ministers. 
Let them know thelr own weight, 
“magnify their own office,” feel 
their own responsibility, and exer- 
cise with a zeal directed by know- 
ledge, the power entrusted to them 
by their God and their country, and 
we are persuaded neither they nor 
we have any thing to fear for the 
Church of England. Let them, in 
short, display only, no ostentatious 
Indeed, but a real snd sound regard 
to the souls of men and their ever- 
lusting Interests, and we have no ap- 
prehension but their country will in 
return .aaintain their temporal in- 
terests and those of the church to 
which they belong. 

Let them, above all, and we leave 
it as the last accent of our warning 
voice in these certainly critical times, 
abstuin even z om the appearance of 
indifference or distrust in their re- 
gards icaenete the sacred volume. 
The crisis is fast approaching, per- 
haps “now ts,” 
the Bible, “that shall stand.” An 
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appeal to the Bible has always 
proved itself a most powerful, if not 
irresistible weapon, whether of at- 
tack or defence : and if but, in Idea, 
the ministers of our Church should 
turn over the free and unfettered use 
of that “Swoid of the Spirit” to 
their supposed opponents, we not 
only fear, but confidently furcic!, the 
worst consequences to their own 
profession. The sword must nel- 
ther be rashly mutilated, nor unskil- 
fully encumbered, nor timidly wield- 
ed, that is effectually to maintain the 
cause of Christianity or of the true 
Church. The discovery of fear in 
their champions will be fatal. Much 
more will a pretended zeal for the 
honour of God’s word, used as a 
Cloak to real indifference and averse- 
ness to its circulation, be at once dis. 
covered and condemned. ‘ That 
which is spoken in the ear,”’ let 
them be assured, ‘¢ will be proclaim- 
ed onthe house-top.’”’ No claims of 
the Established Church will be ad- 
mitted to supersede the claims of 
that Book on which it is exclusively 
built. No purity in its liturgy, how- 
ever unrivalled or unblemished, will 
be received as a_ substitute, niet 
less a corrective and only as a subor- 
dinate help meet, for the Divine In- 
structer. whose voice it echoes. 
The rock will be admitted as neither 
more nor less stable for the building 
erected upon it. If they can be 
brought into mutual collision, it will 
easily be foreseen which must fall. 
Things buman against things divine 
will prove, at best, a senseless strug- 
gle. ‘Whosoever shall stumble on 
that stone, shal! be broken ; but on 
whomsoever It sh all fall, it will grind 
him to powder.’ 


Te 


The Field of Waterloo; a Peem. By 
WaLtTeRr Scory, Esq. Edinburgh: 
Constable. London: Murray. 1815. 
8vo. pp. 54. 

Mr. Walter Scott is generally deem- 

ed among the foremost of those living 


Review of Waller Scott's Field of Waterloo. 
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writers who have rescued English 
poetry from its wrinkled and painted 
decrepitude, and bave re-infused into 
it a portion of the native hileness and 
vigour of its maturity. Lhe poems 
which have chiefly contributed to 
make him what he is,are of the days 
of Dryden at least, even where they 
are most modern; and, not seldom, 
they touch on the “olden time” of 
minstrels and troubadours. His muse, 
being thus but a new transmigration 
of a former existence, may be al- 
lowed to retain the manners, as well 
as to speak the language and breathe 
the spirit, by which she was former. 
ly distinguished. Aud, among other 
characteristic habits that mark her 
antiquity, she may be permitted to 
select themes for her song from the 
public events passing before her 
eyes ;—to paint living scenes and 
celebrate contemporary heroism j— 
a custom, frequent with our earlier 
bards, but which seems to have been 
frowned out of fashion by the dis- 
countenance of Pope. 

There is, indeed, no contemporary 
subject which a poet may undertake 
with so little hazard of debasing the 
dignity of song by modern and fami- 
liar associations, as a dreadful battle. 
The very idea of mighty and mortal 
encounter transports the fancy to 
otherumes. The extraordinary pic- 
ture of material and mental sublimity 
which such an occasion may be con- 
ceived to exhibit,—the roar and tu- 
mult,--the wild sky and blood-stain- 
ed ground,—-the frightful forms of 


danger, and agony, and despair, 
and death,-the infinitely various 
and inexpressibly powerful atti 


tudes of passion,--the moral om- 
nipotence of courage, and endu- 
rance, and enterprise,——the serene 
conflict of intellects “in the very 
throat of suipbhurous war,’’——-the 
tremendous revolutions of fortune, 


the desolating rage of man, and the 
predomninant awfulness of mortali- 
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strange and picturesque grandeur, 
as no casual concomitants can elfec- 
tually degrade from the elevation of 
romance. Ii is impossible to modern- 
ize a great baule. The field of 
Waterloo is already become as ven- 
erable and as ancient as Cressy or 
Agincourt ; and, though yet recking 
wizh the bloud of the brave, has, by 
a sori of premature immortality, 
receied into the depths of history. 

Stull the more eminent poets of 
late times have betrayed no love for 
such subjects. Probably they have 
considered them as at once difficult 
and vulgar. <A victory which ex- 
pands every bosom, and animates 
every voice, from the throne to the 
hovel, is beyond poetry. No energy 
of song can satisfy the enthusiasm 
which the first simple relation of the 
event has infailibly excited in the 
national feeling. No music of ac- 
companying numbers, no embody- 
ing power of expression, no enrich- 
ing garniture of fancy,—can add to 
its inherent claims on the attention 
and heart. And, in the mean time, 
the popularity of the subject has re- 
commended it toa hostof scribblers. 
Every catch-penny rhymer, “ high 
in Drurylane,” flies toa fieJd of bat- 
tle after an engageinent, as regularly 
asa camp-follower; and itis with 
the same object,—that of raking 
among the corpses of the valiant, and 
_ the shields of the mighty, for some 
miserable pittance of personal ad- 
vantage. The greater pocts, there- 
fore, have generally receded from 
the task, and have left it open to 
antagonists over whom a victory 
could confer no honour. 

We believe that the Ode of Mr. 
Campbell, on the battle of Copen- 
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Hagen, affords only an apparent ex- 


“ception to this remark ; that spirited 
Production not having been publish- 


ed (as faras we remember) ull some 


‘time afterthe signal event it records. 
Lut Mr. Scott made avery near ap- 
*Proach to the former practice in his 
Bon Roderick, and has completely 
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revived it in Waterloo. Nor does 
the haste in which he has confessed- 
ly despatched his present work, nor 
do the impertections which that haste 
has occasioned, at all impair the re- 
semblance of the poem to elder com- 
positions of the same class. There 
is this distinguishing circumstance, 
however, between Mr. Scoit and his 
predecessors, that they poured forth 
their occasional rejoicings chiefly 
for the purpose of obtaining profit or 
patronage; while he celebrates the 
glory of his countrymen with the 
nobler object of relieving the suffer- 
ings by which that glory was pur- 
chased. 
Considering the reputation which 
Mr. Scott now has to hazard, the 
strength cf his competitors in the 
poetic lists, and that he is watched 
by the eyes of no friendly criticism, 
—it argues some nerve and courage 
that he should have enterprised on 
such a subject as the present, and 
without any adequate command of 
leisure or solitude. Thereis some- 
thing enchanting, especially at first 
view, in this carelessness of fame. 
It appears to resemble the bold and 
free indifference of a border-chief- 
tain, who fights, and takes, and gives, 
and spends; and sill with the same 
venerous disdainfulness, both of 
petty gains and petty hindrances. 
The border-chieftains, however, 
were characters rather of a strong 
than a fine texture ; and it seems 
questionable whether this free ex- 
penditure of fame can be carried be- 
yond a certain limit, without some 
surrender of that delicate self-respect 
which is the proper companion of 
genius. In staking an established 
and an envied reputation on a care. 
less effort,a great man, unless he 
is compelled by urgent necessity, 
scarcely does justice to himself. 
There are writers, who, having made 
a single successful enterprise in pub- 
lication, become so morbidly tender 
of their fame that they are crip- 
pled for life. Their genius flowers 
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but once. DBGecause, however, this 
shrinking timidity is not only poor 
and ignoble, but is in its principle 
reprehensibly selfish and worldly, it 
does not follow that we should rush 
Into the opposite extreme, or should 
lavishly waste a treasure so costly 
as the esumation of mankind. 

Let it not be thought that these 
observations are intended to sup- 
port the commonly received notions 
respecting the valuc of fame. The 
desire of praise has been too indul- 
gently spoken of by most writers ;—- 
from the celebrated genius, who had, 
perhaps, some excuse for counting 
it the “ Jast infirmity of noble 
minds,” to those more disinterested 
subjects of the same passion, who 
hold it to be no infirmity at all, or 
who evidently give itthat appellation 
by way of endearment. The frinci- 
fle in this matter is easily settied, 
however difiicultthe fraciice. Fume 
is one part,orone form, of prosperity 
in general; and, therefore, must be 
viewed in the same light, and treated 
in the same manner. Consequently, 
it must be received thankfully, en- 
jyoyed moderately, used beneficial- 
ly, and (when necessary) resigned 
cheerfully. These very rules, how- 
ever, linply that itis to be economis- 
ed, not wasted. Itis a salent, for the 
employment of which the recipient 
is responsible. It must, therefore, 
neither be idolized, nor buried, nor 
squandered.—-But we are fast di- 
gressing into dissertation, 

It is proper to observe, that Mr. 
Scott modestly apologizes for the im- 
perfections of his pen. He states, 
“that 1t was composed hastily, dur- 
ing a short tour on the continent, 
when the author’s labours were lia- 
bie to frequent interruption.” But 
what he deems its best vindication 
is, that it was written for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Waterloo sub. 
scription.” He, doubtless, intended 


that these two grounds of apology 
should be considered in connexion. 
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The interruptions of a continental 
journey are a very good reason for 
writing imipertectly, but they are 
none for publishing what is thus im- 
pertectly written. The meaning, 
therefore, is, that the Journey ac- 
counts forthe impertections, and the 
subscripuon for sending them into 
the world. It is 1mpossibie not to 
appreciate, and very sincerely, the 
patriotism and humanity ot the au- 
thor; but it may be observed, that 
a subscription so nobly flourishing, 
so vichly overflowing, as that for the 
Waterloo fund, couid have afforded 
to wait a week longer both for his 
contribution and tor his respected 
example, and that possibiy the delay 
might have been more than compen- 
sated by the Increased efficiency of 
the publication when itcame. 

From what has been said, it will 
be perceived thai we are not dls- 
posed to class the Field of Waterioo 
among the highest productions of its 
vreat author, Phe truth is, that this 
poem reminds us far less of the 
three first and mightest epics of 
Mr Scott, than of Rokeby, and the 
Lord of the Isles ; compositions 
which discovered the same mind as 
before, but that mind either jaded by 
the frequency of writing, or made 
careless by success. ‘They were no 
every-day productions, but (if we 
may, without impropriety, so apply 
a sacred phrase) they “ attained not 
to the first three.” Waterloo cer 
tainly bears clear vestiges of the 
eeniusof Mr. Scott ; but those marks 
are not frequent. If the author had 
not said for the poem that it was 
composed in haste, the poem would 
have said it for itself. 

It is alwars, however, reckoned 
an advantage to begin well; and 
to this merit the work may cor 
fidently lay claim. It is gratifying 
tous (and we trust the reader vill 
share our pleasure,) to be able t 
commence our extracts with so long 


a passage as the following, which} 
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opens the composition, consider- 
ing that it can be thought long only 
when the lines are counted. 


“« Fair Brussels, thou art far behind, 

Though, lingering on the Morning wind, 
We yet may bear the hour 

Peal’d over orchard and canal, 

With voice prolong’d and measured fall, 
From proud Saint Michael’s tower; 
Thy wood, dark Soignies, holds us now, 

Where the tall beeches’ glossy bough 
For many a league around, 

With birch and darksome oak between, 

Spreads deep and far a pathless screen, 
Of tangled forest ground 

Stems planted close by stems defy 

The adventurous foot—the curious eye 
For access seeks in vain; 

And the brown tapestry of leaves, 

Strrew’d om the blighted ground, receives 
Ner sua, nor air, wor ratn, 

N» opening glade dawns on our way, 

No» streamlet, glancing to the ray, 
Our wood!and path has cross’d ; 

And the s'raight causeway which we tread, 

Prolongs a line of dull arcade, 

Unvarying through the unvaried shade, 
Until in distance lost. 


A brighter, livelier scene succeeds ; 

In groups the scattering wood recedes, 

Hedve-rows, and huts, and sunny meads, 
And corn-fields glance between ; 

The peasant, at his labour blithe 

Plies the hook’d staff and shorten'd scythe : 
But when these ears were green, 

Placed close within destruction’s scope, 

Fuil little was that rustic’s hope 
Their ripening to have seen ! 

And, lo, a hamlet and its fane :— 

Let not the gazer with disdain 
Their architecture view ; 

For yonder rude ungraceful shrine, 

And disproportion’d spire, are thine, 
Immortal Waterloo ! 


_ Fear not the heat, though full and high 
' The sun has scorch’d the autumn sky, 
_ And scarce a forest straggler now 
To shade us spreads a greenwood bough ; 
These fields have seen a hotter day 
Than ere was fired by sunny ray. 
Yet one mile on—yon shatter’d hedge 
Crests the soft hill whose long smooth ridge 
Looks on the field below, 
And sinks so gently on the dale, 
That not the folds of beauty’s veil 
In easier curves can flow 
Brief space from thence, the ground again 
Ascending slowly from the plain, 
Forms an opposing screen, 
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Which, with its crest of upland ground, 
Shuts the horizon all around. 

The soften’d vale between, 
Slopes smooth and fair for courser’s tread ; 
Not the most timid maid need dread 
To give her snow-white palfrey head 

On that wide stubble ground ; 
Nor wood, nor tree, nor bush are there, 
Her course to intercept or scare, 

Nor fosse nor fence are foui.d, 
Save where, from out her shatter’d bowers, 
Rise Hougoumont’s dismantled towers.” 


pp. 9—13. 


This passage cannot fail to gratify 
the edmirers of Mr. Scott, as being 
eminently characteristic of the author. 
It has indeed the true border-chime ; 
Which, perhaps, notwithstanding its 
unquesuonable beauty, begins some- 
What to pail on the public ear. But 
it has, what is better, all Mr. Scott’s 
ease, spirit, perspicuity, and simpli- 
cily. Here is no exuggeration of 
expression or of sentiment. Here 
is no trembling on the thresiold ofa 
great subject, bonervous impatience 
for action. Here is no effort to 
strike fire by a singular and un- 
thought-of commencement,no morbid 
eagerness to be original. Nothing 
appears which might not have found 
a place in the fcelings or inthe nar- 
rative of an ordinary traveller, except 
that by Mr. Scott it is felt more 
strongly and told better. All is free, 
bold, aud clear ; all easy and flowing 
as ‘* the folds of beauty’s veil.” 

There is undoubtedly some man- 
perism in the sty/e of Mr. Scoit; 
that Is, In the structure of his sen. 
tences and the cadence of his verse; 
—but there is none in his— senu- 
ments,—and in his Janguage none 
worth mentioning. He has no od- 
dities, no angles of any sort. Of 
ali living poets, Mr. Scott is per- 
haps the most simple. The sim- 
plicity of some others is itself a 
species of manner; that of Mr. 
Scott is, what simplicity should be, 
the absence of all manner. This, 
indeed, constitutes the great charm 
of the poems on which his fame prin- 
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cipally rests. They owe their cur- 
rency, not so much to the happy in- 
troduction of a new and strange 
species of poetic harmony, as to the 
nature, graphic truth, and unlabour- 
ed clearness, both of their narrative 
and their episodic parts. Had it not 
been for the possession of these es- 
sential excellences, the adventitious 
aid of **the old border-day,” with its 
forayers, its moss-troopers, its bill- 
men, and its seneschals, could have 
secured to those compositions but a 
limited existence, and perhaps the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel might have 
proved the last lay of the author. 
But their main merit lay deeper; 
and it was deeply felt, though not 
distinctly marked or highly praised. 

These remarks apply to the land- 
scape-scencry of Mr. Scott, the sub- 
ject more particularly suggested to 
our consideration by the last extract. 
Comparing his style in this depart- 
ment with that of contemporary 
poets, he appears a more natural 
painter of nature than any of them. 
They indeed represent her very 
powerfuily ; but it is less as she Zs, 
than as she wou/d be under particular 
circumstances, or in the eyes of a 
supposed observer of singular and 
romantic habits or character. Per- 
haps they paint her as she ap- 
pears to the recluse in a moment of 
voluptuous pensiveness.—-when crea- 
tion scems all thought, all feeling, 
all sentiment, all voice,—breathing 
forth the tenderest enthusiasm, and 
overfiowing with a pleasure as sad 
as sorrow. Or perhaps, amidst a 
beautiful landscape, they plant some 
mighty but fadlen inteiligence,—— 
some terrible outcast from the com- 
munion of human hopes and fears,— 
who colours the surrounding region 
with the blackness of a lost destiny, 
and peoples every shade with his own 
furies. Thus they teach us, not 


merely to associate mind with the ob- 
jects we behold, (for this perhaps we 
always do, however unconsciously,) 
but to associate with them mind of a 


[ Noy. 


peculiar cast. Receiving a strong 
impression of the described or jm. 
plied observer, we carry his pre. 
sence along with us: we cannot help 
in some mewssure catching his tone, 
and seeing with his eyes, and feelin 

with his feelings ;—and thus add to 
nature an interest which, however 
forcible or bewitching, Is certainly 
not her own. 

The landscape-painting of Mp, 
Scott is in a plainer and jess peculiar 
style. He seeks not to give a zest 
to his picture, by flinging across it 
the dark lights of melancholy, or the 
heavy shadows of despair. He deals 
in no strong clear-obscures, nor 
washes over his day-lights with ro- 
mantic tints of sapphire, or emerald, 
or crimson. His subject 1s common 
nature; and, even where he chooses 
an extraordinary scene, he delineates 
it in its ordinary state, and as it 
would strike the eyes of an ordinary 
spectator. He sees what we all see ; 
—only be sees it with a more power- 
ful, more piercing, more discrimi- 
native vision. In reading his descrip- 
tions, we seem to contemplate some 
famiiiar prospect through a_ purer, 
drier, lighter atmosphere than usual. 
Every distance is determinately 
marked. Every boundary is Cut so 
finely, every line traced with such 
precise definition, that the objects all 
stand out in void space. The spires 
sharpen, as it were, to a needie’s 
point, and the outline of the smallest 
leaf appears drawn by a fairy’s pen- 
cil on the clesr marble sky. The 
effect is magical, though there is 
nothing new. The eye seemsrather 
to feel than to sce, and delights itself 
in a sense of keen perspicacity. 

The description which has been 
cited from the present poem, of the 
wood of Soignies, and the field of 
Waterloo, surely exhibits, notwith- 
standing the confined nature of ils 
subject, all that lucid distinctness 
for which we have just been giving 
the poet credit. It betrays, though 
on a narrower scale, the same hand 
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which furnished the masterly deline- 
ations vi Loch Catharine in the Lady 
of tue Lake, and of the Isle of Skye 
in the Lord of the Isles. And per- 
paps that same band produced a 
miniature Sketch more exquisite than 
any of Laese, in the description of 
S.int Mary’s Lake, given in the In- 
troducuioh to the second canto of 
Marmion.—But we proceed :— 


«Now, seest thou aught in this lone 
scene 
Can tell of that which late bath been ?— 
A stranger might reply, 
‘The bare extent of stubble plain 
Seeins lately bghtened-of its grain ; 
An« vender sable tracks remain 
M. ks of the peasant’s ponderous wain, 
When harvest-home was nigh. 
On tuese broad spots of trampled ground, 
Perchance the rustics Ganced such round 
As Teniers loved to draw ; 
And where the earth seems scorch’d by 
flame 
To dress the homely feast they came, 
And toil’d the Kkerchief’d village dame 
Around her fire of straw”— 


So deem’st thou—so each mortal deems, 

Of that which is from that which seenis :— 
But other harvest here 

Than that which peasant’s scythe de- 

mands, 

Was gather’d in by sterner hands, 
With bayonet, blade, and spear. 

No vulgar crop was theirs to reap, 

No stisted harvest thin and cheap ! 


- Heroes before each fatal sweep 


Feil deck as ripen’d grain ; 
And eve the darkening of the day, 
Pilcd hig as autumn shocks, there lay 
The ghastly barvest of the fray, 

The corpses of the slain. 


Ave, look arain—that line so black 


- And trampled, marks the bivouack, 
| iondeep-graved ruts the artillery’s track, 


So often lost and won ; 


; And close beside, the harden’d mud 
; Still shews where, fetlock-deep in blood, 
| The fierce dragoon, through battle’s flood, 


Dash’d the hot war-horse on, 


| These spots of excavation tell 

| The ravage of the bursting shell— 

- And feel’st thou not the tainted steam, 
That reek’s against the sultry beam, 


“rom yonder trenched mound ? 
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The pestilential fumes declare 
That carnage has replenished there 
Her garner-house profound. 


Far other harvest-home and feast, 
Than claims the boor from scythe re- 
leased, 

On these scorch’d fields were known ! 
Death bover’d o’er the maddening rout, 
And, in the thrilling battie-shout, 

Sent for the bloody banquet out 
A summons of his own.” pp,.13—17, 


This extract has the same free- 
dom, spirit, and naturalness, which 
distinguished the former. But the 
harvest lasts a little too long. It is 
somewhat unfortunate for Mr. Scott, 
that, in the application of his border- 
style to modern fighting, he has been 
anticipated by an imitator of his own. 

‘he poem of Talavera set the ex- 
ample of such application ; and with 
considerable, though perhaps with 
over-praised, effect. The conse. 
quence is, that on this field, the 
original author himself wears the 
appearance of a copyist, by having 
temporarily suffered one of his atten- 
dants to precede him in the chase. 
Several parts of Waterloo strike the 
ear as echoes of Talavera; and, 
among the rest, the metaphor of the 
harvest,-—which, however, is much 
more amplified by Mr. Scott. Nei- 
ther poet, indeed, has the credit of 
perfect originality on the occasion, 
the metaphor being at least as an- 
cient as the story of Cadmus; but 
their method of exhibiting itis some- 
what characteristic. The following 
are the lines in Talavera :— 


“ And when the freshening breezes broke 
A chasm in the volurm’d smoke, 
Busy and black was seen to wave 

The iron harvest of the field,— 

That harvest, which, in slaughter till’d 
Is gather’d in the grave.” 6th ed. p. 21. 


3 


After extending a little farther the 
personification of Death, Mr. Scott 
thus animatedly describes the tre- 
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mendous obstinacy with which the 
battle was Contested :— 


*¢ Feast on, stern foe of mortal life, 
Feast on !—burt think not that a strife, 
With such promisctious carnage rife, 
Protracted space may last ; 
Tie deadly tug of war at length 
Must limits find in human strength, 
And cease when these are pass’d. 
Vain hope !—that morn’s o’erclouded sun 
Heard the wild shout of fight begun 
kere he avain’d his height, 
And through the war-smoke 
high, 
Sull peals that unremitted ery, 
Though now be s oops to night. 
For ten loog hours of dsubt and dread, 
Fresh succours from the extended head 
Ofeither biilthe contest fed, 
Sall down the slope they drew, 
Th: charge of columns paused not, 
Noe ceased the storm of shell and shot; 
For all that war could do 
OF skill and force was proved that day, 
And turv’d not vet the doubtful fray 
On bloody Waterloo.” pp. 18, 19. 


volumed 


In advancing beyond this point, 
however, we find nothing like aera. 
phical representation of the order or 
events of the fight. The author 
paints generaliy the onsets of the 
Prench certain “ serried 
squares” of the English, and paru- 
cularly that last dreadful charge, 
which the happy arrival of the Prus- 
slans, and the eagle-giance and prompt 
resolution of the British command-r, 
converted into a still more dreadiul 
rout. But it may fairly be question- 
ed whether any reader, not already 
acquainted with the general nature 
of the battle, would be able to collect 
it from this account. Here, there- 
fore, a disappointment occurs; for 
the poet had spread out so clear and 
minute a map of the scene of action, 
that it was natural to expect an equal- 
Iy detailed and luminous exhibition 
of the awful drama which ensued. 
And, here also, Mr. Scott has Jost 
what to his powers would have been 
an admirable opportunity. That pen- 
cil which sketched the battle of Fied- 


avrabist 
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ed as if a magnilying-glass would 
convert the representation into life, 
would surely have found no mean 
field for tis dexterity in Waterigo, 
Even the last scene of the engage. 
ment the poet describes vaguely; 
and his description appears liable to 
this farther and more serious eXcep. 
tion, that it by no means attributes 
that importance to the co-operation 
of the Prussian army which both his. 
torical accuracy and national gene. 
rostty would dictate. 

The truth, however, is, that, at 
this stage, the poem falls off, and 
never afterwards effectually recovers 
itself. Probably, the ume which the 
author had allotted for his composi. 
tion aud his tour, began to narrow 
faster than be had disunetly appre. 
hended; he was, in consequence, 
compelled to journey with greater 
rapidity ;—aud with this double diff. 
culty of contracted time and increased 
interruption, no muse could possibly 
struggle. Barbs, barbs, alas, how 
swift ye flew ?? To write agains! 
time ts hard cnough; but to write 
speedily, on a speedy journey, is to 
write against time and tide at once. 
Symptoms of haste seem every wicre 
discernible in the sequel of the 
work ; as, for instance, the ambiguity 
in the last of the four following 
lines i— 


‘ Lightly ye rose that dawning day, 
From your cold couch of swamp and clay, 
To fill, before the sun was low, 

dl | or b > n, 59 
Tie bed that morning cannot know.” p, 39. 


It costs some thinking to discovet 
that, by the concluding line is meant 
“the bed which is never to see 4 
morning dawn.” 

To the same hurry may be ascrib- 
ed such verses as the following; 
which appear little betier than the 
diction of newspaper—eloquentt 
adapted to metre ; 


* Shall future ages tell this tale 
Of inconsistence faint and frail ?” 


[ Noy, 
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minds Bonaparte that he had em- 
ployed some of his leisure hours in 
reading the Roman history : 


“© The Roman lore thy leisure lov'd” 


The poem offends, however, rather 
negatively than positively ; from the 


absence of those pregnant proofs of 


q master’s hand with which it might 
have been expected to abound. It 
is remarkable that the effect of hurry 
on poetic composition, is not only 
to prevent finish, but to impoverish 
thought. The former, indeed, con- 
stitutes one of its evils: the poet, 
ever precipitating forwards, is unable 
to work up his conceptions with due 
effect, or properly to fuse and polish 
the precious ores of fancy. But it 


- jsa worse misfortune attendant on 


such a case, that there are scarcely 
any conceptions to be worked up, 
scarcely any precious ores to be 
fused. The reason is, not that fine 
thoughts require a certain length of 
time for their growth,—imagination 
is not a séi/l, which produces its 
sweets by the hour,—but that the 
want of a feeling of leisure incapaci- 
- tates the mind for its finer exertions. 

The pressure of urgent haste, if it 
_ does not discompose and distract us, 


ca ite to 


- at least suggests ideas of task-work, 


_ and diligence, and punctuality ; ideas, 
admirably proper in every service 
Jt is not, 
therefore, time which is required, 
but leisure. Were the leisure af- 
-forded greater, the time in fact em- 
ployed might possibly be much less: 
the author, having an unlimited 
_ credit on time, might actually draw 
_. toa very small amount. 
_ “To constitute a poet,” says Juve- 
hal, “a mind is required, free from 
_ 4nxiety, exempt from every harass. 
» Ing care, in love with shady groves, 
| and deiighting to drink at the springs 
ofthe Muses.” Ifthe principle be 
thus eeneral. the anxiety of effort, no 
Jess than the anxiety of distress, 


p Must disqualify men for poetic reve- 


©hrtst. Obsery. Ne. 167. 
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ries, and exclude those lofty visions 
which haunt only the bower of leisure 
and the pillow of repose. There are 
indeed occasional exceptions to the 
remark ; for the system of the hu- 
man faculties is very singularly con- 
structed. Cases occur in which the 
fancy, self-willed as she is, promptly 
obeys the spur of exigency. A fever 
of effort is produced, the heat of 
which throws off noble, and sublime, 
and original imaginations. But this 
is not the ordinary rule, and will 
least answer when a continued course 
of poetic thinking is demanded. 
The purest and most ethereal asso- 
ciations of the mind are of a nature 
so Capricious, so delicate, so fragile, 
that their fine threads are not only 
unable to sustain ** the various bustle 
of resort,’’ but will snap beneath the 
mere stress of a too-eager mind. In 
mental operations of some kinds, the 
rapidity of our progress is, within 
certain limits, proportionate to the 
intensity of our voluntary exertion. 
It is not so in poetry, where unex. 
pected resemblances are to be start- 
ed, where singular analogies are to 
be struck out, where fire is to be 
kindled rather by electric darts than 
by a regular process. Here, the 
mind is nearly passive, and must re- 
sign herself to the casual suggestions 
and flashes of her own thoughts. 

Here, we canonly place our faculties 
(as it were) in a situation to be af- 
fected, and must .then contentedly 
wait till they are roused into melody 

by viewless impulses and airy hands. 

It is with more than poetical reason, 

therefore, that poets celebrate the 

propitious effect of silence and soli- 

tude on their favourite studies ; and 

that they seek, in some untroubled 

atmosphere, for those rich and ex- 

quisite forms of ideal beauty, which, 

like birds of paradise, will fly only 

in a calm sky. 

In application, however, to the 
present poem, these remarks must 
not be taken too strongly. Although 
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the sequel of it is not all that might 
have been wished, yet rudiments of 
excellence may be found in various 
parts of it, and sometimes lines of 
considerable power. <A long ad- 
dress to Bonaparte is not without 
spirit or vigour ; and it contains two 
images of singular merit, had they 
only been cxecuted as well as they 
were conceived, Both these are com- 
prised in the following quotation :— 


* And art thou He of Lodi’s bridge, 
Marengo’s ficld, and Wagraim’s ndge ! 
Or is thy soul like mountain. tide, 
That, swell’d by winter storm and shower, 

Rolls down in turbulence of power 
A torrent fierce and wide ; 
*Reft of these aids, a ril] obscure, 
Shrinking unnoticed, mean, and poor, 
Whose channel shews display’d 
The wrecks of its impetuous course, 
But not one symptom of the force 
By which these wrecks were made ! 


Spur on thy way !—since now thine ear 

Has brook’d thy veterans’ wish to bear, 
Who, as thy flight they eyed, 

Exclaimed,—while tears of anguish came, 

Wrung forth by pride and rage and shame,— 
‘Oh that he had but died 

But yet, to sum this hour of ill, 

Look, ere thou leav’st the fatal hill, 
Back on yon broken ranks— 

Upon whose wild confusion gleams 

The moon, as on the troubled streams 
When rivers break their backs, 

And, to the ruin’d peasant’s eve, 

Objects half seen roll swiftly by, 
Down the dread current hur?d— 

So mingle banner, wain, and gun, 

Where the tumultuous flight rolls on 

Of warriors, who, when morn begun, 
Defied a banded world.” pp, 25—S0. 


The comparison, which concludes 
the above extract, of the moon-lipht 
rout of an army to the flow of a river 
which has broken tts banks, appears 
to be original; and, had it been finish- 
ed as the author could have finished 
it, would surely have furnished one 
of the most magnificent resem- 


blances in the whole compass of 
poetry. 

The address tothe fallen Emperor 
is contrasted by the following short 
and spirited apostrophe to his great 
UNntAQONISE ra 
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** Thou, too, whose deeds of fame renew’¢ 

Bankrupt a nation’s gratitude, 

To thine own noble heart must owe 

More than the meed she can bestow, 

For not a people’s just acclaim, 

Not the full hail of Europe’s fame, 

Thy prince’s smiles, thy state’s decree, 

The ducal rank, the garter’d knee, 

Not these such pure delight afford 

As that, when, hanging up thy sword, 

Well may’st thou think, * Tlns honest stee} 

Was ever drawn for public weal; 

And, such was righiful Heaven’s decree, 

Ne’er sheathed unless with victary !? ” 
pp- 34, 35, 


“ The ducal rank,’’ however, in 
this acdidress, seems a very prosaic 
expression. Might it not advan. 
tageously be changed into the ducal 
crown 2 

One only extract shall be added: 
it is the short commemoration of the 


worthies who fell on the British side, 


The poet is addressing the day of 
the battle :-— 


“ Thou saw’st in seas of gore expire 

Redoubted Picton’s soul of tire— 

Saw’st inthe mingled carnage hie 

All that of Ponsonby could die— 

De Lancy change Love’s bridal-wreath, 

For lauvels trom the band of Death— 

Saw’st gallant Miller’s failing eye 

Sull bent where Albton’s banners fly ; 

And Cameron, in the shock of steel, 

Die hike the offspring of Lochiel ; 

And generous Gordon, ’mid the strife, 

Fall while he watch'd his leader’s life.” 
p 38 


These lines, the reader may per 
haps be aware, have been ridiculed 
ina public print ; and an attempt has 
been made, by stripping them o 
their metre, and giving them a pro 
saic form, to shew that they wanl 
the essentials of poetry, and are pure 
common place The attempt shew 
ed rather a commion-place critic 
The expedient of transfirosing verse 
(as Bayes would call it)affords, at the 
best, but a very doubtful test of its 
merit. For, independently of the dil 
ference which may be made in the 
delicacy of a thought by the mere 
collocation of the words in which! 
is expressed (a difference someume 


[ Noy, 
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yery great,) it should be remem- 
bered that a harmonious and inspir- 
ing cadence is an important qualifi- 
gation ina poem, and one, of the 
advantages of which a critic has no 
right to deprive It. hese are suf- 
ficient objections to such an attempt, 
even supposing it fairly made, which 
it seldom will be by a _ proltessed 
laugher. With respect to the lines 
themselves that were the subject of 
it in the present instance.—after the 
influence produced by the first sound 
of the mighty or cherished names 
which they celebrate has expired, an 
impartial reader will probably still 
think most of them, if not of a very 
superior order, yet pleasing and 
animated. A yet higher commen- 
dation seems due to the couplet on 
De Lancy, which is turned with 
creat elegance and beauty. 

It is now time to close. How far 
the general estimate which we have 
submitted of the merits of this poem 
will accord with that formed by the 
public, we pretend not to conjecture, 
But, in conclusion, we will venture 
to offer one criticism on it, which, 
we should hope, cannot but have oc- 
curred to many of its readers. In 
recording by far the most signal 
triumph which this country has 
achieved on shore since the battle of 
Malplaquet, it is surprising that the 
poct should not have intermixed his 
celebration of heroes with some de- 
votional reference to the ‘ Giver 
of all victory.” The vague, pa- 
renthetical remark that “ rightful 
Heaven’? has always crowned Wel- 
lington with success, evidently af- 
fords no exception worth mentioning. 
The victory of Waterloo was one of 
those singular events which force 
the idea of over-ruling Deity on the 
most insensate mind. Reflect for 
how many hours the destinies of 
Europe hung in the most trembling 
poise,—when every single life be- 
came invaluable,—when the day 
seemed balanced with such dreadful 
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nicety, that a sabre more or less 
might have turned the scale either 
Way :—think on the gloomy sus- 
pense of the last hour before the 
welcome flashes of the Prussian ar- 
tillery were descried in the distance : 
—observe, during this horrid inter- 
val, the fast-thinning ranks of our 
inestimable troops, and the personal 
danger of their great commander.— 
when only a narrow square of men 
protected him from the whole fury 
of France,—when almost every in- 
dividual of his gallant staff fell bleed- 
ing beside his stirrup :-—consider 
the innumerable circumstances, any 
one of which might have rendered 
abortive all that constancy of conduct 
and prodigality of valour.--a random 
shot,—-an adverse storm,——the mis- 
take of an order,—-the bursting of a 
tumbril,—-and the thousand other 
casualties of battle :-—muse on all 
this, and surely it must be a heart of 
uncommon mould which is not filled 
with trembling thankfulness. On 
such a field, it would scarcely have 
required the purified vision of «a 
prophet, or the creative eye of a 
poet, to descry other than human 
combatants,——to see, what was once 
beheld ina like dreadful crisis, a 
super-incumbent orb of “ chariots 
und horses of fire.” And, if it be im- 
portant that instances thus extraor- 
dinary of Providential favour should 
be popularly felt and acknowledged, 
~—if it be desirable that national suc 
cesses should be made the subjects 
of national commemoration and dox- 
ology,—-it must be highly proper and 
expedient that the triumphal froetry 
(if it may be so called) to which 
those successes give birth, should 
contain a recognition of the source 
from which they have proceeded, 
and should thus be made to harmon- 
ise with the more sacred voice of 
religious offices. By these means, 
not only will the sentiment of nation- 
al gratitude be brought more inti- 
mately home to the bosoms of men, 
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but amore expressive testimony and 
memorial of that sentiment will be 
provided ; for, after all, the feelings 
of a nation will less, be sought for 
in its public acts, which are ordained 
by authority, than in its popular 
literature, which lives on opinion and 
taste. 

Would it then be impertinent to 
express a hope that this omission 
in the work before us may yet be 
supplied, and that, in a future edition, 


deserved praises of his countrymen 
a tribute of acknowledgment to 
Heaven: This, at least, is certain, 
that the charitable objects for which 
Mr. Scott generally writes will not 
be the worse promoted for the con- 
secration of his lyre. The work of 
mercy will not be less blessed, by 
being also made a work of piety ; 
nor will ‘* the anointing oil” that 
heals the sick, be deprived of its ef- 
ficacy, by being mingled with the in. 
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the author may interweave with the cense of religious gratitude. 
LIFERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, ' 
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GREAT BRITAIN. a captivity of Nine Years in France ; viz. 
from April, 1805, to May, 1814; by Mr. 
W. Story ;—A new edition, with large ad. 
ditions, of the Rev. S. Burder’s @riental 
Customs ;—under the patronage and at the 
expense of the East India Company, a Dic- 
tionary of the Chinese Language, by the 
Rev. R. Morison, to be published in parts: 
specimens to be seen at Messrs. Black, 
Parry, and Co.'s, Leadenhall-street ;—A 
volume of Sermons of the Rev. P. Henry, 
M.A., Father of Matthew Henry, includ- 
ing the last Sermon he preached, and his 
Funeral Sermon by the Rev. F. Tallents, 
M.A.; edited by Mr. J. B. Williams, of 
Shewsbury. 


Tw the Press :—A Critical Dictionary of the 
Greek Language, translated from the Ger- 
man of Schneider into English, with Addi- 
tions, by Mr. Niccll, of Baliol College, Ox- 
ford;—A Dictionary of Session Law, by 
the Rev. S. Clapham, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church ;—Memoirs of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough, chiefly drawn from his private 
‘Correspondence and family Documents pre- 
served at Blenheim, by Archdeacon Coxe ; 
with portraits, maps, plans, &c. ;—An Ac- 
count of some Improvements in Domestic 
Economy, more especially relating to the 
Means of warming and ventilating Apart- 
ments, Culinary Conveniences, &c., by Mr. 
Sylvester, of Derby ;—An Introduction to 
Prudence in the Conduct of Affairs of com- 
mon Life, by Dr. Thomas Fuller ;—Rudi- 
ments of the Hebrew Language, with Ex- 


ercises, and a Key to the Book of Psalms, ford, Vice-Chancellor ;—Rev. Whittington 

containing the true Pronunciation, different’ y andon. Db. D. Provost of Worcester Col- 

Significations, and grammatical Analysis of lege ; caw John Cole, D.D. Rector of 

every Word, by J. S. C. F. Freyi—A  pyeter College; Rev. Frodsham Hodson, — © 

volume of Sermons by the late Dr. Scott, p p. Principal of Brazen Nose College; | 

Rector of Simonbourn ;—Elementary For- 344 pey George William Hall, D. D. Mas: | ' 
. ] . «2 


tification, flustrated by 500 Diagrams, by ter of Pembroke College, Vice Chancellors ; 
Lieut.-Colonel Pasley :—A second volume Rev. William Hassall M A. of Brazen 


of Sermons by the Rev. Robert Moreliead ; 


At Oxford the following persons have 
been appointed ofiicers of the University for 
the ensuing year, viz :—Rev. Thomas Lee, 
D. D. President of Trinity College, Ox- 





Nose College, Pro Proctor ;—Rev. Ash- 


q ' a ge of yg = co tag hurst ‘Turner Gilbert, M. A. Fellow of § 

a oy W. M. Mason, Esq. ;—Leading Heads : ' 

ft { of Twenty-seven Lovaas preached by Dr. aege a To 5 ane ety pete “§ 

y oa M. A. Student of Christ Church, Master , 
a Doddridge, at Northampton, in the year of the Schools ; 
et 1749, and never before printed ;—An Illus- ai :* 

ws tration of the Liturgy of the Church of At Cambridge the University officers P 


z 
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England, with a Sketch of the History of for, the year ensuing are: Proctors—The 
the British Church, by the Rev. T. Pruen, Rev. Joseph Shaw, M. A. Christ Col- 
of Albourn, Wilts ;—Journal kept during lege; the Rev. Robert Jefferson, M. 4: 
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‘iney Collere. Zaxors—The Rev. Jo- 
= \Gibson’ Whaley, M.A. Peterhouse ; 
the Rev. Thomas Jephson, M.A. St. John’s 
College. Moderators—The Rev. Miles 
Bland, M. A. St. John’s College; the Rev. 
W French, M. A. Pembroke Hall. Scru- 
tators—The Rev. Daniel Cresswell, M. A. 
Trinity College ; the Rev. T. Dickes, M.A. 
Jesus College. The Caput—The Vice- 
Chancellor.—The Rev. Wm. Chafy, D.D. 
Sidney, Divinity.—The Rev. E. D. Clarke, 
LL. D. Jesus, Law.—Sir J. Pennington, 
M.D. F.R.S. St. John’s, Physic.—The 
Rev. S. B. Vince, M. A. King’s, Sen. Non. 
keg. —The Rey. G. Haggitt, M. A. Christ, 
Sen, Reg. 


The University of Cambridge has receiv- 
ed from Government, during the last seven 
years, as & Grawback for paper printed 
within it, the sum of 13,087]. 7s. 6d.; the 
University of Oxford, the sum of 18,6581. 
95, 6d. The number of Bibles printed at 
Cambridge, during the last seven years, 
was 392,000; of New Testaments, 423,000; 
of Prayer-books, 194,000. At Oxford, the 
number of Bibles printed, of all kinds, was 
460,500; of Testaments, 386,000 ; of Com- 
mon Prayer Books, 400,000; of Cate- 
chisms, Psalters, &c. 200,000—What a 
satisfactory reply does this increased im- 


: pression of Prayer-books furnish to the 


moanings of the enemies of the Bible 
Society ! 


The Regent’s Canal, Mary-le-bone, pro- 
ceeds rapidly. 'Workmen have been some 
time past employed in excavating a basin 
within a few yards of the Hampstead- 
road, around which warehouses are to be 
built, and facilities afforded for landing 
goods of all sorts. By this arrangement 
the expense of land carriage, which has 
hitherto been so greatto the villages in 
that neighbourhood, will be much reduced. 
Another basin is to be excavated near 
Pancras, and at various other populous 
districts on the line of the cut to Lime- 
house. There are to be several collateral 


_ cuts from the main stream to more distant 
_ villages, 


MENDICITY. 


“The minutes of the Evidence taken 


| before a Committee of the House appointed 
_ inthe last Session, to inquire into the state 
_ Of Mendicity and Vagrancy in the Metro- 





Polis and its Neighbourhocd” have been 
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published, and are deserving of general 
attention They establish beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt the impolicy, and we may 
add the inhumanity, of giving money to 
street-beggars, or to the class of mendi- 
cants, who apply by letter or petition, with- 
out a thorough investigation of each parti« 
cular case. In the case of street-beggars, 
indeed, it may be assumed as an unques- 
tionable fact, however wretched may be 
their external appearance, that they are im. 
postors, who beg because they are idle and 
profligate ; not because they are perishing 
from want, but that they may riot in excess 
and debauchery. This may be bes: exem- 
plified by a few extracts from the evidence 
itself. 


Joseph Butterworth, Esq.—*' I have for 
several years past taken an active part on 
the Committee of the Strangers’ Friend 
Society, which has led me to be acquainted 
with the general state of the poor through- 
out the metropolis, In the course of 
my observations I have noticed the condi- 
tion of many beggars: their casés have 
been inquired into, and in the general way 
they have been found to be impostors ; and 
I am persuaded they are the most profii- 
gate and idle description of character: I 
am convinced that very few, if any, honest, 
industrious, and sober people ever have 
recourse to begging. In the neighbour- 
hood where I live there is a great resort for 
beggars: and I "have made some inquiries 
into their condition. There are two public- 
houses in Church-lane, St. Giles’s, whose 
chief support depends upon beggars; one 
called The Beggar’s Opera, which is the 
Rose and Crown pwublic-house, and the 
other the Robin Hood. The oumber that 
frequent those houses at various times, are 
computed to be from two to three hundred. 
I have been credibly informed, they are 
divided into companies; and each compa- 
ny is subdivided into what are called 
walks, and each company has its particular 
walk: if this walk be considered beneficial, 
the whole company take it by turns, each 
person keeping it from half an hour to 
three or four hours : their receipts at a mo- 
derate calculation cannot be less than from 
three to five shillings aday each person, fre- 
quently more. They cannot be supposed to 
spend less at night than half-a-crown, 
and they generally pay sixpence for their 
bed. They are to be found in those houses 
throughout the day, but in great numbers 
from eight to nine o’clock in the morning, 
and late inthe evening. It is their custom 
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to sally out early in the morning ; and those 
who have any money left of the preceding 
day’s earnings, treat the rest with spirits 
before they begin the operations of the day. 
I have been informed, that they have a kind 
of committee to organize the walks to be 
frequented by each person, and they gene- 
rally appropriate the best walks to the 
senior beggars, in rotation. There is an 
Irishman who pretends to be a sailor, and 
frequently cuts his legs to excite compas- 
sion: he begs shocs, and then seils them: 
he is a most audacious fellow, and has 
several times been imprisoned. Another 
man, half naked, and who generally ap- 
pears in that condition, has, } am credibly 
informed, a considerable sum of money in 
the funds: he is a young man with a long 
beard, he frequently bas flowers in his 
hand, and limps: he will not act with the 
gang, but preserves his own independence, 
and is one of the greatest boxers in St. 
Giles’s. lundersiand, that after the busi- 
ness of the day is over, they frequent those 
houses, and partake of the best food they 
can obtain, and they spend their evenings 
in a very riotous manner: the food that is 
given them by benevolent persons thcy do 
not eat, but either throw it away or give it 
to the dogs. Women have been frequent- 
ly known to assume an appearance of preg- 
nancy, in order to obtain childbed-linen, 
which in many cases they have done eight 
or tentimes over. I Know a sober hack- 
ney-coachman, upon whose veracity I can 
depend, who has frequently conveyed beg- 
gars to their lodgings ; and formerly, when 
he plied in St. Giles’s, has been called 
to the houses | before mentioned, to take 
them from thence, being so intoxicated 
they could not walk home. A fact lately 
came under my own observation, of a per- 
son in Charles-street, Drury lane, who, 
with his wife, obtained their living by beg- 
ging: she lately lay-in: a benevolent 
neighbour perceiving that sle had no bed 


or bedstead, furnished her with one of 


each; but he soon found that they were not 
used. The bedstead was cut up, and mace 
into arabbit hatch; and the reason assign. 
ed by the beggar, was this, that benevo- 
lent persons would occasionally visit them, 
and finding they had neither bed nor bed- 
stead, would be more disposed to give 
them money, and le wished to appear as 
mean as possible. The visiters of the 
Strangers’ Friend Society,on the eastern part 
of the town, report, that they never knew 
any worthy characters found in the streets 
begging. I have known several instances 
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of persons obtaining considerable sums 
daily, by begging.— About two months ago 
some children, in Kussell-square, attracted 
my attention: L inquired particularly into 
their history, and | found the mother Sup. 
perted by a daughter, a girl about twelve 
years of age, who also appeared very 
dirty and offensive: | desired the girl 
to bring her mother to my house, when | 
inquired more particularly into the case, 
aud I found the child earned, upon an ave. 
rage, about eighteen pence a day. I in. 
quired of the mother whether the child 
had any instruction ; she said, she had not, 
and she gave as the reason,that she had no 
suitable clothes to go to school in: the 
mother was furnished with money to pro. 
cure suitable clothing, and the child was 
sent to the Sunday School in Drury. 
lane, which she frequented two or three 
Sundays ; but, like many other similar 
cases, she then absented herself. <A boy, 
aged about fifteen years, was placed by his 
mother, by the wall near Whitechapel 
work-house. On application to his mother, 
entreating her to let him be taken into the 
work-house, she would not consent, unless 
they would allow her thirty-six or thirty. 
eight shillings a week, as she stated that, 
upon an average, was but a part of his 
gains. I conceive it in general to be a mis- 
application of charity, to give to street- 
beggars : that no plan of relieving the poor 
is so effectual as that of visiting them at 
their own habitations; and even then in- 
quiry must be made of their neighbours to 
know their real characters ; as persons in 
the habit of begging are adepts in the art 
ofimposition. 1 would beg to state to the 
Committee, that from much observation | 
am satisfied that Sunday Schools, if proper- 
ly conducted, are of essential importance 
to the lower classes of society. I have 
had occasion to inspect several Sunday 
Schools for some years past, and I have 
particuiarly observed the children, who at 
first came to the schools dirty and ragged, 
in the course of a few months have become 
clean and neat in their persons; and thei 
behaviour, from my own observation, and 
report of a great number of teachers, has 
rapidly improved : I allude to those schools 
where the teachers are gratuitous, as I find 
that no persons who are paid do the work 
halfso well as those who do it from motives 
of real benevolence. A large school which 
1 frequently visit in Drury-lane, which has 
upwards of 600 children, has produced 
many instances of great mental and moral 


improvement amongst the lower classes of 
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society. At this time there are ho less 
than twenty chimney-sweep boys in that 
school, who, in consequence of coming 
there, have their persons well cleaned 
every week, and their apparel kept in 
decent order: Ihave the names of their 
masters. Some of the employers of those 
chimney-sweep boys are so well satisfied 
with the school, that they will take no 
child but what shall regularly attend it, as 
they find it greatly improves their morals 
and behaviour In another school in Hinde- 
street, Mary-le-bone, there are eleven 
chimney-sweep boys. Some time ago, 
when I happened to be the visiter for the 
day, a woman attended to return thanks 
forthe education her daughter had received 
in Drury-lane School: I inquired whether 
her child had received any particular bene- 
fit by the instruction in the school; she 
said, she had indeed received much good. 
And I believe the woman’s words were, 
She should ever have reason to bless God 
that her child had come to that school; 
that before her girl attended there, her 
husband was a profligate, disorderly man, 
spent most of his time and money at the 
public house, and she and her daughter 
were reduced to the most abject poverty, 
and almost starved : that one Sunday after- 
noon the father had been swearing very 
much, and was somewhat in liquor; the 
girl reproved the father, and told bim, 
from what she had heard at school, she 
was sure it was very wicked to say such 
words. The father made no particular 
reply, but on the Monday morning his 
wife was surprised to see him go out and 
procure food for breakfast; and from that 
time he became a sober, industrious man. 
Some weeks afterwards she ventured to 
ask him the cause of the change of his 
character; his reply was, that the words 
of Mary made a strong impression upon 
his mind, and he was determined to lead 
anew course of lite. This was twelve 
months prior to the child being taken out 
of the school, and his character had be. 
eome thoroughly confirmed and establish- 
ed: he is now a virtuous man, and an ex- 
cellent husband. She added, that they now 
had their lodgings well furnished, and that 
they lived very comfortably ; and her dress 
and appearance fully confirmed her testi- 
mony. Ihave made particular inquiry of 
a great number of teachers who act gratu- 
itously in Sunday Schools, and they are 
uniformly of opinion, that Sunday-school 
iNstruction has a great tendency to prevent 
mendicity in the lower classes of society, 
One fact L beg to mention, of Henry Hai- 


. 
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dy, who, when admitted a scholar at Drury- 
lane School, was a common street-beggar ; 
he continued to attend very regularly for 
about eight years, during which time he 
discontinued his former degrading habits : 
on leaving the school, he was rewarded, 
acc rding tothe custom, with a Bible, and 
obtained a situation at a tobacconist’s, to 
serve behind the counter  His_ brother 
was also aschelar; afterwards became a 
gratuitous teacher in the same school; 
obtained a situation; and, up to the period 
of his quitting London, bore an excellent 
character. ‘The visiters of the Strangers’ 
Friend Society well knew a negro beggar, 
who, about two years since, used to stand 
by Messrs Elliott and Robinson’s tea-ware- 
house, near Finsbury-square, who has re- 
tired to the West Indies, with a fortune, it 
was supposed, of about 1,500/. obtained by 
this mode of life.” 


‘©From much observation, I am con- 
vinced that begging has a direct tendency 
to degrade the mind, and that when poor 
people once find they can easily get money by 
begging, they very seldom afterwards have 
recourse to habits of industry; and I be- 
lieve, from the great number of petitions 
which I have had occasion to examine, 
Many persons are made beggars from the 
injudicious kindness of rea’ benevolence: 
and I am also of opinion, the generality of 
petitions that are carried about are either 
impositions, or, although begun from mo- 
tives of charity, they are frequently carried 
on for the purposes of idleness and profii- 
gacy. I conceive (and this observation is 
funded on long experience) the best me- 
thod of affording relief in cases of real dis- 
tress, 1s for benevolent persons to make 
private collections themselves, and to be- 
stow the produce upon worthy objects, but 
not to give them petitions to carry about, 
as it only teaches them the art of begging, 
which they seldom forget when once ac- 
quired; I have often had petitions of three 
and four years old, with real signatures, 
and those petitions three and four times 
over.—I would also add, that there are 
many persons who live by writing letters 
and petitions: a man in Rose street, Long 
Acre, gets his living entirely by that em- 
ployment; he is nevertheless so idle, that 
he frequently will not write letters when 
applied for, and the money brought to be 
paidto him at the time. There is also 
another person in the Broadway, West- 
minster, who gets his livelihood in the 
same manner —I happened last night to see 
a girl inthe street, of the name of Cafe, 
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aged twelve, whose case I mentioned yes- 
terday She informed me she had been 
six years engaged in begging for her 
mother; that on some days she gets 
three and four shillings, and often gets, to 
use her own expression, a silver sixpence 
or a shilling, besides copper; that on 
Christmas-day last, she earned four shil- 
lings and sixpence ; that she usually gets 
about eighteen-pence a day, the very com- 
mon days a shilling; that all the money she 
earns is spent at night; and notwithstand- 
ing what was lately given to her mother, 
she has no clothes to attend the Sunday 
School. The mother pretends to make 
soldiers’ clothes: I called upon the 
mother ; she was so offensive from drink- 
ing spirits, I could scarcely stand near 


her.” 
(lo be eontinued ) 


RUSSIA. 
Count Nicolas Romanzow, a public- 


[ Noy. 


spirited Russian nobleman, has at his own 
expense built and equipped a ship for 
new voyage of discovery. This vesse| 
sailed from Cronstadt on the 31st of July 
last, and has since touched at Plymouth 
on her way out. She is called the Rurik, 
carries the Russian military flag, and js 
commanded by Captain Kotzebue (son to 
the celebrated author of that name) a 
lieutenant in the Russian Navy, and who 
has already sailed round the world in the 
Nadeshda, Captain Krusenstern. Dr, 
Eschholz of the University of Dorpat; M, 
Chammisso, the naturalist from Berlin; the 
Danish naturalist, Wormskild ; and the 
Russian painter, Choris, accompany the 
expedition. The expedition will visit in 
the South Seas those places which have 
not been as yet sufficiently examined; 
will coast along the inner shores of Ame. 
rica to Behring’s Straits, and return by 
the Straits of Torres, to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


: 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Sermon on the Peace; by James 
Rudge, M.A F. KS. dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Earl of Liverpool, K. G. 
Is. 6d. 

Three Sermons on Important Subjects ; 
by James Kudge, M.A F.R.S. Is. 6d. 
each. 

Discourses on the Apocalypse; by the 
Rev. Andrew Fuller. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Treatise on the Nature, Economy, and 
Practical Management of Bees; by Robert 
Huish, Member of the Imperial Apiarian 
Society at Vienna, &c. &c. 19s. 

The History and Lilustration of Salisbury 
Cathedral, constituting a Portion of the 
Cathedral Antiquities of England; by John 
Britton, F.S, A. No. V. 12s. 

General Biography; or, Lives, Critical 
and Historical, of the most Eminent Per- 
sons of all Ages, Countries, Conditions, and 
Professions, arranged according to Alpha- 
betical Order; by John Aikin, M.D. Vol. 
XxX. 12. Ils. 6s. 

A Biographical Memoir of the late Sir 
Peter Parker, Bart. 4to. 12s. 

A Delineation of the Strata of England 


and Wales, with Part of Scotland; exhi- 
biting the Collieries and Mines, the Marsh. 
es and Fen Lands originally overflowed by 
the sea, and the varieties of soil according 
to the variations in the sub-strata, illustrated 
by the most descriptive names of places and 
of local districts: shewing also the canals 
and rivers, sites of parks and principal seats 
of the nobility and gentry, the opposite 
coast of France, and the lines of strata neatly 
coloured; by Wm. Smith. 51. 5s. 

The Important Results of an elaborate 
Jnvestigation into the Mysterious Case of 
Elizabeth Fenning, being a Detail of extra- 
ordinary Facts discovered since her Execu- 
tion, including the Official Report of her 
singular Trial; by John Watkins, LL. D. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Hints froma Mother to her Daughter ; 
by Anna Williams. 12mo. 4s. 

Friendly Labours; by — Peacock. 2 
vols. 12mo, 9s, 

The Paris Spectator, or ’Hermite de 
la Chaussée-d’Antin ; containing Obser- 
vations upon Parisian Manners and Cus- 
toms at the Commencement of the Nine- 
teenth Century; translated from the 
French, by William Jerdan. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. 

- The New Annual Register, or General 
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Repository of Histury, Politics, and Litera- 
ture, for the Year 1814. 12. ; 

A new and copious English and Gaelic 
Vocabulary, with the different Parts of 
Sorech, in Alphabetical Order; by P. 
Macfarlane. 7s 6d 

East-India Register for 1815. 7s 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books in various Lan- 
guages and Classes of Literature ; including 
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one thousand Articles, ancient, curious, and 
rare; by James Rusher, Reading. 2s. 6d. 
Boyce’s Belgian Traveller. 18mo. 8s. 
Travels to the Source of the Missouri 
River, and across the American Continent 
to the Pacific Ocean: performed by Order 
of the Government of the United States in 
the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806; by Capts. 
Lewis and Clarke. Svols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


We have never been insensible to the ser- 
vices of those distinguished individuals 
who have undertaken the public vindication 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
from the calumnies with which it has been 
assailed; neither have we been backward 
in expressing our gratitude. The¥ have 
dene much to frustrate the efforts of bigotry 
and prejudice, and to secure the free circu- 
Jation of the Word of Life in this and every 
land. We have, nevertheless, always felt 
that the most powerful plea in favour of 
this Society, a plea which speaks directly 
and forcibly to the heart, and leaves far be- 
hind the slow and more laboured deductions 
of aruzmentation, is the simple tale of its 
beneficence : Thus and thus has the Socie- 
ty done. “ One thing I know,” may the 
weakest of its friends reply to the most 
subile reasoning of its mosi.powerful adver- 
gariés --** One thing I know, that it has 
done, and is doing incalculable good ; and 
isa mighty instrument in the hand of the 
Almighty for spreading the knowledge of 
his will. IT should not dare to oppose such 
a Society, being as sure as facts can make 
me that L should be opposing the work of 
God. Even in not supporting such a Soci- 
ety, shall [ be entirely guiltless?’ The ase 
Sailants of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, therefore, may be assured that, 
however goodly may be their array of ab- 
Stract reasoning, and prospective apprelien- 
sion,and solemn warning, and episcopal 
dentinciation—towever keen their. satire, 
an! however loud their anathemas—they 
Will find all cheir opposing efforts vain, un- 
less they can disprove the facts on which 
chiefly the Society founds its claims to the 
corhal support of every real friend of God 
ad man; unless they can prove that it does 
Christ. Observ, No. 167. 


not circulate to an extent unknown before 
the life-giving Gospel of Jesus Christ 
amongst all nations, and kindred, and peo- 
ple, and tongues ; unless it can prove either 
that it has not distributed upwards of fifteen 
hundred thousand copies of the Scriptures 
in little more than ten years, or that by this 
distribution it has done evil, and not good ; 
unless, in short, itcan prove that the light 
of Heaven is darkness. On this account, 
we hail with satisfaction every fresh record 
of the progress of this mighty institution, 
and eagerly embrace the opportunity of giv- 
ing it publicity.—These observations sug- 
gested themselves to our minds as we 
perused a sheet of “ Extracts from the Cor- 
respondence of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society since the publication of the 
Eleventh Report,” which has recently 
reached us, and the substance of which we 
have much pleasure in laying before our 
readers, 


1. The first article is a letter of thanks 
from the Sheriff of a district in Iceland (the 
North Pole itselfis not safe from the pene- 
trating influence of this Society,) in the 
name of **the whole population of the 
district,” for the leelandic Scriptures sent 
there in the summer of 1814. ‘The letter 
was officially communicated through the 
Bishop of the island. 


2. A letter from the Rev. J. Patersoh, 
dated St Petersburgh, April 24, 1815, as- 
sures the Committee, thatthe 2001. allowed 
by them for distributing Swedish Bibles 
among the Swedish inhabitants of Finland, 
had produced the happiest effect in awaken. 
ing a desire for the Scriptures, and that he 
hoped, ere long, every Swedish family in 
Finland would be farnished with a Bible. 
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The demand for the Finnish Testament he 

states to be so great in the government of 
St. Petersburgh, that the whole edition was 

already nearly exhausted. ‘ The inhabi- 

tants have been famishing for want of the 

word of life, and now they are almost in- 

saicable.” ‘Lhe emperor has given the 

Bible Society the privilege of sending all 

letters and packages by post free of ex- 

pense, so that even Bibles may now be sent 

to the remotest parts of the empire with 

ease and without cost.---The most impor- 
tant partof Mr. Paterson’s communication 
respecis 4 Pasioral Letter addressed by the 
Roman Catholic Metropolitan, his eminence 
Stanislaus Sistrensevitch Bogush, Arch- 
bishop of Mogileff, to his flock, and which 
has been published in the gazette, recom- 
mending to them the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. His letter commences with an ex- 
tract from the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, in which it is declared that the Gos- 
pel, as contained in the Bible, is the source 
of all saving truth and pure morality, and 
that those are cut off from the society of the 
church who do not receive as holy and 
canonical the books of the holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament. In con- 
formity with this decree the Metropolitan 
states, that in the year 1778 the Jate Pope 
Pius V1. had prefaced an Italian version of 
the Bible with an introductory epistle, ex- 
plaining the necessity of reading the holy 
Scriptures, which contains the fullowing 
words :— 


“Ata time when avast number of bad 
books are published, which most grossly 
attack the Christian religion, and which 
are circulated even among the unlearned, 
to the certain destruction of souls, you 
judged exceedingly well, beloved son in 
Clirist, to translate the Bible into your 
native lanwuage, intelligible tothe peuple. 
By the printing and publishing of it, Chris- 
tians w.ll be excited to read it: you have, 
therefore, opened the most abundant 
sources, outof which they can draw pure 
doctrine and morality, to cleanse them from 
error, Which 1s so widely disseminated in 
this corrupt age,” &e, 


The Metropolitan then proceeds as fol- 
lows : 


‘*4 Bible Society has been established 
in St. Petersburgh, under the presidency 
of his exceilency Prince Alexander Galitzin, 
inmister for foreign confessions. The Soci- 
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ety prints the Bible in all the languages 
spoken in the Russian empire. At present, 
it is also engaged in printing an edition of 
the New Testament in the Polish tongue, 
according to the Vulgate version, under my 
superintendence, the press being corrected 
by the Jesuit fathers. After this edition is 
finished, the Old Testament will be printed 
also. ‘The New Testament is likewise 
publishing in the Samogitian language, by 
the Bishop of Samogitia.* His imperial 
majesty has been pleased to grant en. 
couragement to this vast undertaking, 
Liberal subscriptions are made for its sup. 
port by the rich, and many thousand kopecks 
are laid together by the poor, and sent into 
promote its grand object. For this money, 
Bibles and New Testaments are sent to dif. 
ferent quarters, and sold at a Jow price, and 
given to the poor gratis. In different govern. 
ments of the empire, Auxiliary Societies are 
forming by friends to this cause, of different 
confessions, for the purpose of collecting 
subscriptions, and transmitting them to the 
Society *n St. Petersburgh, in order to receive 
Bibles for sale and distribution. The pro- 
gress of this general undertaking, by Euro. 
pean Christians, may be seen ia the public 
gazettes. But 1, by this epistle, give inti- 
mation to my flock, concerning the Buble 
Institution in Russia, and conclude with 
the following words of St- Paul: Z am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth. 

** Given in St. Petersburgh, De- 

cember 14, 1814” 


3. A letter from the Rev. R. Pinkerton, 
daied St. Petersburgh, June 5, 1815, con- 
tans a report of the establishment of an 
Auxiliary Bible Society in the sea-port 
town of Theodosia, in the Crimea. The 
following is an extract from this report :— 


‘It appears from the plan of the Russian 
Bible Society, that its primary object is te 
furnish the nations of the Russian empire 
witi the Bible in their different languages, 
and in particular to afford our own Russian 
Bible to all at a low price, and to tiie poor 
without money. We are not from hence 
to conclude, however, that it is not per- 


— | 





* The British and Foreign Bible Society 
has granted to the Russian Bible Society 
250/. in aid of printing and circulating the 
Samogitian Scriptures. 
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mitted, or that it is inconsistent with the 
aim of the B ble Society, to bestow the gift 
of this daily bread, comaining eternal life, 
on the nations beyond the borders of the 
empire On the contrary, the Russian 
Bible Society, during the short period of 
its existence, has already shewn, in its 
intercourse with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, as stated in its Report of 
1813, the universality of its spirit of Chris- 
tian Jove, and its desire to put the Word of 
God :nto the hands of those who are with- 
out the boundaries of the empire. 


« As the town of Theodosia is inhabited 
ehiefly by foreigners of different religious 
persuasions, it will be necessary to inform 
them, that the spirit and rules of the Rus- 
sia) Bible Society do not prevent it from 
sending the holy Scriptures to their friends 
beyond the borders of Russia. The Bible 
Society has limited the object of its under- 
taking to the distribution of the holy Scrip- 
tures in different languages, without note 
or comment. The object, in its simplicity, 
is exalted, and worthy of the spirit of the 
Gospel. 


“The Théodosian Branch Bible Society 
will strive to distribute the Word of God 
among unbehevers, having before it a vast 
field.--first in the peninsula of the Crimea, 
and secondly in the neighbouring countries 
of Caucasus and Anatolia —for making 
known the Gospel to all nations who still 
remain in Heathen or Mohammedan dark- 
ness. But without exactly fixing the ex- 
tent of the sphere of its operations, it is 
easy to observe, that it will compreliend 
particularly the countries lying on the 
shores of the Black Sea. Abhazia, Min- 
grellia, and Anatolia, being ia the closest 
commercial connexion with Theodosia, 
present a wide field for the Bible Society 
proposed to be in that city. 


*It is well known, that in former times 
the Abhazi were enlightened by the faith 
of Christ, and belonged to the Greek com. 
munion, possessed their own bishops, and 
were reckoned to the Eparché of Ala- 
nic, the seat of which see was Theodosia, 
anlafterwards Phanagoria. After the fall 
ofthe Greek empire, however, the nation 
ofthe Abhazi, like the Circassians, being 
deprived of preachers, and not possessing 
a written language, returned to their hea- 
tlenish customs, and at length many of 
tiem embraced the Mohammedan religion. 


Surely, it is possible to enliven the remem- 


y 
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brance of extinguished faith, by causing 
the rays of the Gospel light again to shine 
upon it, 


“The inhabitants of Mingrellia have been 
more fortunate than their neighbours, the 
Abhazi. They have preserved the faith of 
their fathers in the midst of the heavy yoke 
of bondage which has lain upon their coun- 
try for several centuries; and, notwith- 
standing the persecutions of cruel Moham- 
medans, they still continue to hold the 
Christian faith according to the Greek Con- 
fession, and perform their retigious services 
in the Georgian language. If the poverty 
of the inhabitants, the ignorance of the 
clergy, and the strong hold of national cus- 
toms, have hitherto prevented the better 
organization of the Mungrelilian Church, 
which remains without pastors, and almost 
desolate; yet now, when this country 1s 
Joined to the Russian empire, we may 
surely expect that some help will be given, 
particularly from the exertions of the Bible 
Society, provided it were only posstble to 
find means for printing the holy Scriptures 
in the Georgian language, for distribution 
in Mingrellia, where church books are very 
scarce and very dear.* From what has 
been here stated, it is evident, that the 
spiritual wants of the inhabitants of Min- 
giellia are excessive, and demand imme- 
diate attention. Itis also well known, that 
the same scarcily of the Scriptures exists 
in Imeretta, and even in Georgia itself.” 


“ After Mingrellia, the next in order is 
Guria, or Gurial, a small state inhabited 
by Christians belonging to the Greek 
Church. They speak the same language 
as the Mingrellians, and their state is the 
very same, in regard to Christian organi- 
zation ; that is, they are denominated Chris. 
tians, though almost strangers, not only to 
Christian civilization, but even to the ex- 
ternal form of it. 


“At length, the coast of Anatolia pre- 
sents itself to view, extensive, and well 
peopled mostly by Greeks and Armenians, 
who compose the labouring, or what is 
there styled the d/ack, part of the commu. 
nity. The tot of these Christians, yet our 





* « At the time when this idea came 


into the mind of the writer, bis desire was 
already begun to be accomplished by the 
efforts of the Committee of the Russian 
Bible Society.” 
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brethren, sunk in ignorance and poverty, 
under the iron rod of Turkish dominion, 
surely merits our compassion. Poverty, 
produced by oppression, has deeply rooted 
ignorance among them, and this has at 
length begotten indifference to the know- 
ledge of the Word of God. These poor 
people are reduced so far, that they have 
forgotten their native tongues, and now 
pray to God in the Turkish language. 
There are still Greek and Armenian 
churches among them, in which divine 
service is performed; but this is done ina 
very unedifying way, which may easily be 
conceived, when it is known, that even 
the priests themselves have but a very small 
knowledge of letters. Certainly, God is 
not confined to magnificent temples, and a 
splendid ritual of worship, but accepts for 
a prayer every sigh which ascends from the 
bottom of the heart; yet such deformity 
in his service, humanly speaking, appears 
to be a dishonouring of his glory, and ought 
to touch the brotherly love of every Chris- 
tian, and powerfully rouse compassion for 
the unfortunate lot of the Greek and Ar. 
Menian inhabitants of Anatolia, who are 
deprived of every means of extricating 
themselves out of their present lamentable 
condition. To furnish them with the holy 
Scriptures in the Greek, Armenian, and 
Turkish languages, is the only aid which 
the Bible Society can afford them. There- 
_by you will pour into their sorrowful souls 
the sweet consolations of the Gospel, and 
strengthen their patience to bear up under 
the temporary evils of the present life, with 
the hope of blessedness in the world to 
come ; for their only hope at present is in 
the Divine blessing, sent down upon suffer- 
ing humanity, by means of Bible Societies. 


The Theodosian Branch Society will 
take upon itself the sacred obligations of 
promoting these views, having numerous 
tucilities by the central commercial inter- 
course which the port of ‘Theodosia has 
with Abhazia, Mingrellia, and Anatolia. 
From these short remarks, it is easy to ob- 
serve, how important and extensive the 
ficld is, which presents itself to the zeal 
and activity of the Members of the Theo- 
dosian Auxiliary Bible Society. Success, 
and further extended views, depend upon 
God. He, by his omnipotent goodness, 
will direct all for the best, and will make 
even impossibilities possible to contrite 
spirits, that hunger after his righteousness. 
** Theodosia, April 3, 1815.” 
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Mr. Pinkerton adds :—* I rejoice to say, 
that our Committee have unanimously re. 
solved to give every encouragement to pro. Fe 
mote the final establishment of the Theo. FE 
dosian Bible Society, and to reiieve the 
spiritual necessities of the poor Abhiazi, 
Mingrellians, and Anatolians, so affec tingly 
described in the above staiement ; and also, 
without loss of time, to send off a quamiy FP 
of Greek and Armenian New Testamenis, 3 
so that no time be Jost in transmitting the 
treasures of the Gospel with the first mer. 
chant vessels which leave the port of The. 
odosia for the shores of Mingrellia and 
Anatolia. I leave you, my deav friend, to 
make your own observations on this won. 
derful opening of Divine Provideice, to 
rekindle the Christian flame amoug the 
churches of Asia Minor, where first the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles preac'ed the 
doctrine of the Cross, For my part, I con. 
fess, that no communication, ever laid bes 
fore the Committee of the Russian Bible 
Society, afforded me more pleasure, and, 
in my opinion, promised such fair opening 
to the Word of God into the Turkish em. 
pire, where so many hundred tiousands of 
Christians alone are destitute of it. O that 
the Turkish Bible were ready for distribu. 
tion! Pray use every means to carry it on 
in Berlin with speed. There is great en. 
couragement at present to put the Word of 
God into the handg of Mohammedans. 4s 
a proof of their strong prejudice against 
Christianity having abated, f shall instance 
two pleasing incidents. he other day, | 
met with a Tartar prince, arrived a few 
days ago from the Crimea, who is a major. 
general in the Russian service, and ts about 
to march for the frontiers at the head of 
four regiments of Tartar cossacks, belong. 
ing to that peninsula 1 made inquiries of 
him respecting the character of the Muti 
of the Crimea, who subscribes 50 rubles 
annually to the Bible Soctety, and is at the 
head of upwards of 10,000 Mohammedan 
priests. The General said, that the Mufti 
was an enlightened man; that he recom 
mended to the priests to read the Tartar 
New Testament; that he had granted per- 
mission to himself, for he is still a Mussul- 
man, and the other Tartars under his com- 
mand, to wear the crosses of distinction 
conferred by his imperial majesty for acts 
of valour; and lastly, that he teaches them, 
that religion does not consist in meat and 
drink. 

































‘¢The second incident is also interest 
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ing. I remarked to you, in my last, that 
the Bucbarian Ambassador had, with his 
own hand, copied part of the manuscript of 
the Persian New Testament. I have since 
been informed, that this Ambassador, late- 
ly arrived from the city where poor Abdal- 
ja suffered martyrdom for his attachment 
to Christ and the New Testament, has 
already in his possession a Tartar New 
Testament, which he brought with him, 
and in which he is said frequently to 


read.” 


The Committee of the British and Fo. 
reign Bible Society have recently granted 
to the Russian Bible Society, for the The- 
odosian Auxiliary, 5002. 


4 Asecond letter from Mr. Pinkerton, 
dated June 15th, transmits some extracts 
from the printed Report of the Mos- 
cow Bible Society, which he states to be 
« drawn up in a masterly style of language, 
and to be full of piety and zeal for the ad- 
yancement of the good cause.” Among 
other striking facts, it states the follow- 


ing i— 


“ According to the most authentic sour- 
ces of information, it appears, that during 
234 years, since Bibles were first printed 
in Russia, NO more than twenty-two edi- 
tions of the Slavonian Bible have appeared, 
consisting in all of but about sixty thousand 
copies 

And this for all the succeeding pgenera- 
tions, of a population consisting of so many 
millions of souls ! 


5. Communications from Mr. Paterson, 
dated at St. Petersburgh, Aug. 11th, and 
Sept. 2d, contains some interesting state- 
ments. The Archbishop of Georgia has 
informed the Committee, that some of the 
Mohammedan tribes in the Caucasus had 
requested persons to be sent to teach them 
to read, that they might be able to use 
Christian books. A prince of the Mongo- 
ian tribe, has earnestly requested to have 
the Scriptures sent to him and his people, 
ina language they can read and understand. 
The Committee have resolved to print 
5000 copies of the Scriptures for the inha- 
bitants of Moldavia and Wallachia (the 
ancient Macedonia), making their sixteenth 
language. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 
was granted to the Russian Bible Society 
10001. for its general purposes, and SvOI. for 
the Moldavian Scriptures. 


5. Mr. Morison sends from €anton in 
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China, (Jan. 30, 1815.) a copy of a 12mo., 
edition of the Chinese New Testancnt. 
The cost will be half a dollar a copy He 
has begun to print the Old Testament. ‘tie 
Society has granted 10001. to extend the 
circulation of the Chinese Scriptures. 


7. The Rev. Mr. Supper, secretary to the 
Java Bible Society, in a letier dated Bata- 
via, Feb. 4, 1815, states that the Araan 
merchants and scheiks read with eagerness 
the Bibles they receive of him; sitting in 
companies for whole nights for this pur- 
pose : the Chinese in this island aise read 
eagerly the New Testaments distribured 
among them last year by Mr. Milne from 
Canton. “I sometimes,” he says, ‘go 
round on purpose, and often find Chinese 
parents reading to their families, in the 
morning, out of the New Testament.” 


8. The Rev. T. Robertson, in a letter 
from Calcutta, March 27, 1815, observes, 
that by the efforts now using, ‘ know- 
ledge, the best of knowledge, will be in- 
creased,” * Indeed,” he adds, ** there are 
manifest tokens of the fall of idolatry at 
least; and J] observe, that all those who 
have learnt the English language, even im- 
perfectly, have acquired new sentiments 
with respect to the Author of their being, 
without themselves being aware of it. Thus 
the foundations of Polytheism are under- 
mined daily, and a hope excited, that ina 
little time we may hear the whole building 
tumble to the ground. With the sacred 
Scriptures in our hands, we can have no 
doubt, as to the temple that will rise upon 
its ruins. We look up to your Society, as 
the great instrument, under God, for the 
raising of this house of the Lord, where 
the nations of the Hindoostanee may flow 
together under the banners of Jesus Chirist.”? 


9. The Seventh Report of the Philadel- 
phia Bible Society, states, that there are 
now “ within our‘national limits, seventy-six 
societies, who have taken their respective 
shares of this great design But lest it 
should be inferred, that there is the Jess 
need of the liberality of professing Cliris- 
tians in this city and its vicinity, the mana- 
gers take occasion to. make Known, that 
their proceedings have continually tended 
to enlarge their views and opportunities of 
usefulness.” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Annual Report made to this Socie- 
ty on the 2d of May last has been some 
time before the public, and we have regret- 
ted that it has not been in our power sooner 
to notice its contents. It is preceded by a 
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brethren, sunk in ignorance and poverty, 
under the iron rod of Turkish dominion, 
surely merits our compassion. Poverty, 
produced by oppression, has deeply rooted 
ignorance among them, and this has at 
length begotten indifference to the know- 
ledge of the Word of God. These poor 
people are reduced so far, that they have 
forgotten their native tongues, and now 
pray to God in the Turkish language. 
There are still Greek and Armenian 
churches among them, in which divine 
service is performed; but this is done in a 
very unedifying way, which may easily be 
conceived, when it is known, that even 
the priests themselves have but a very small 
knowledge of letters. Certainly, God is 
not confined to magnificent temples, and a 
splendid ritual of worship, but accepts for 
a prayer every sigh which ascends from the 
bottom of the heart; yet such deformity 
in his service, humanly speaking, appears 
to be a dishonouring of his glory, and ought 
to touch the brotherly love of every Chris- 
tian, and powerfully rouse compassion for 
the unfortunate lot of the Greek and Ar- 
mMenmian inhabitants of Anatolia, who are 
deprived of every means of extricating 
themselves out of their present lamentable 
condition. To furnish them with the holy 
Scriptures in the Greek, Armenian, and 
Turkish languages, is the only aid which 
the Bible Society can afford them. There- 
by you will pour into their sorrowful souls 
the sweet consolztions of the Gospel, and 
strengthen their patience to bear up under 
the temporary evils of the present life, with 
the hope of blessedness in the world to 
come ; for their only hope at present is in 
the Divine blessing, sent down upon suffer- 
ing humanity, by means of Bible Societies. 


The Theodosian Branch Society will 
take upon itself the sacred obligations of 
promoting these views, having numerous 
facilities by the central commercial inter- 
course which the port of Theodosia has 
with Abhazia, Mingrellia, and Anatolia. 
From these short remarks, it is easy to ob- 
serve, how important and extensive the 
ficld is, which presents itself to the zeal 
and activity of the Members of the Theo- 
dosian Auxiliary Bible Society. Success, 
and further extended views, depend upon 
God. He, by his omnipotent goodness, 


will direct all for the best, and will make 

even impossibilities possible to contrite 

spirits. that hunger after his righteousness. 
** Theodosia, April 3, 1815.” 
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Mr. Pinkerton adds :—* I rejoice to say, 
that our Committee have unanimously re- 
solved to give every encouragemcnt to pro. 
mote the final establishment of the Theo. 
dosian Bible Society, and to reiieve the 
spiritual necessities of the poor Abhazi, 
Mingrellians, and Anatolans, so affectingly 
described in the above staiement ; and also, 
without loss of time, to send off a quamnty 
of Greek and Armenian New Testamenis, 
so that no time be Jost in transmitting the 
treasures of the Gospel with the first mer- 
chant vessels which leave the port ot The. 
odosia for the shores of Mingrellia and 
Anatolia. I leave you, my deav friend, to 
make your own observations on this won- 
derful opening of Divine Providence, to 
rekindle the Christian flame amoug the 
churches of Asia Minor, where first the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles preac'ed the 
doctrine of the Cross, For my pari, I con- 
fess, that no communication, ever laid be- 
fore the Committee of the Russian Bible 
Society, afforded me more pleasure, ad, 
in My opinion, promised such fair opening 
to the Word of God into the Turkish em- 
pire, where so many hundred tiiousands of 
Christians alone are destitute of it. O that 
the Turkish Bible were ready for distribu- 
tion! Pray use every means to carry it on 
in Berlin with speed. There is great en- 
couragement at present to put the Word of 
God into the hands of Mohammedans. As 
a proof of their strong prejudice against 
Christianity having abated, { shall instance 
two pleasing incidents. Lhe other day, I 
met with a Tartar prince, arrived a few 
days ago from the Crimea, who is a major- 
general in the Russian service, and is about 
to march for the frontiers at the head of 
four regiments of Tartar cossacks, belong- 
ing to that peninsula 1 made inquiries of 
him respecting the character of the Mufti 
of the Crimea, who subscribes 50 rubles 
annually to the Bible Soctety, and is at the 
head of upwards of 10,000 Mohammedan 
priests. The General said, that the Mufti 
was anenlightened man; that he recom- 
mended to the priests to read the Tartar 
New Testament; that he had granted per- 
mission to himself, for he is still a Mussul- 
man, and the other Tartars under his com- 
mand, to wear the crosses of distinction 
conferred by his imperial majesty for acts 
of valour; and lastly, that he teaches them, 
that religion does not consist in meat and 
drink. 


‘The second incident is also interest- 
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ing. I remarked to you, in my last, that 
the Bucbarian Ambassador had, with his 
own hand, copied part of the manuscript of 
the Persian New Testament. I have since 
been informed, that this Ambassador, late- 
ly arrived from the city where poor Abdal- 
la suffered martyrdom for his attachment 
to Christ and the New Testament, has 
already in his possession a Tartar New 
Testament, which he brought with him, 
and in which he is said frequently to 
read.” 


The Committee of the British and Fo. 
reign Bible Society have recently granted 
to the Russian Bible Society, for the The- 
odosian Auxiliary, 500/. 


4. A second letter from Mr. Pinkerton, 
dated June 15th, transmits some extracts 
from the printed Report of the Mos- 
cow Bible Society, which he states to be 
« drawn up in a masterly style of language, 
and to be full of piety and zeal for the ad- 
vancement of the good cause.” Among 
other striking facts, it states the follow- 
ing’ 


«“ According to the most authentic sour- 
ces of information, it appears, that during 
234 years, since Bibles were first printed 
in Russia, no more than twenty-two edi- 
tions of the Slavonian Bible have appeared, 
consisting in all of but about sixty thousand 
copies /” 

And this for all the succeeding genera- 
tions, of a population consisting of so many 
millions of souls ! 


5. Communications from Mr. Paterson, 
dated at St. Petersburgh, Aug. llth, and 
Sept. 2d, contains some interesting state- 
ments. The Archbishop of Georgia has 
informed the Committee, that some of the 
Mohammedan tribes in the Caucasus had 
requested persons to be sent to teach them 
to read, that they might be able to use 
Christian books. <A prince of the Mongo- 
lian tribe, has earnestly requested to have 
the Scriptures sent to him and his people, 
in a language they can read and understand. 
The Committee have resolved to print 
5000 copies of the Scriptures for the inha- 
bitants of Moldavia and Wallachia (the 
ancient Macedonia), making their sixteenth 
language. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 
bas granted to the Russian Bible Society 
10001. for its general purposes, and Sv0I. for 
the Moldavian Scriptures. 


§. Mr. Morison sends from €anton in 


China, (Jan. 30, 1815,) a copy of a 12mo. 
edition of the Chinese New Testanent, 
The cost will be halfa dollar a copy He 
has begun to print the Old Testament. tie 
Society has granted 10001. to extend the 
circulation of the Chinese Scriptures. 


7. The Rev. Mr. Supper, secretary to the 
Java Bible Society, in a letter dated Bata- 
via, Feb. 4, 1815, states that the Araman 
merchants and scheiKs read with eagerness 
the Bibles they receive of him; sitting in 
companies for whole nights for this pur- 
pose : the Chinese in this island alse read 
eagerly the New Testaments distribured 
among them last year by Mr. Milne from 
Canton. “I sometimes,” he says, ‘go 
round on purpose, and often find Chinese 
parents reading to their families, in the 
morning, out of the New Testament.” 


8. The Rev. T. Robertson, in a letter 
from Calcutta, March 27, 1815, observes, 
that by the efforts now using, ‘ know- 
ledge, the best of knowledge, will be in- 
creased,” * Indeed,” he adds, ** there are 
manifest tokens of the fall of idolatry at 
least; and J observe, that al] those who 
have learnt the English language, even im- 
perfectly, have acquired new sentiments 
with respect to the Author of their being, 
without themselves being aware of it. Thus 
the foundations of Polytheism are under- 
mined daily, and a hope excited, that ina 
little time we may hear the whole building 
tumble to the ground. With the sacred 
Scriptures in our hands, we can have no 
doubt, as to the temple that will rise upon 
its ruins. We look up to your Society, as 
the great instrument, under God, for the 
raising of this house of the Lord, where 
the nations of the Hindoostanee may flow 
together under the banners of Jesus Chirist.”? 


9. The Seventh Report of the Philadel- 
phia Bible Society, states, that there are 
now “ within our national limits, seventy-six 
societies, who have taken their respective 
shares of this great design But lest it 
should be inferred, that there is the less 
need of the liberality of professing Cliris-. 
tians in this city and its vicinity, the mana- 
gers take occasion to make known, that 
their proceedings have continually tended 
to enlarge their views and opportunities of 
usefulness.” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Annual Report made to this Socie- 
ty on the 2d of May last has been some 
time before the public, and we have regret- 
ted that it has not been in our power sooner 
to notice its contents. It is preceded by a 
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sermon preached on that day by the Rev. 
T. [. Vaughan, M A., Vicar of St. Ma- 
ry’s and All Saints, in Leicester, from 
1 John v. 11,12. The general doctrine 
which the preacher endeavours to establish, 
is that “the reception of Christianity is 
essential to salvation.” If then, the hea- 
then “ without Christ, having no hope, 
eannot be saved ;” if there be none other 
name under heaven given amongst men 
which can avail to this end, “ let us rejoice 
that there are so many different communi- 
ties even in our own country pursuing 
separate and combined efforts in this great 
work, . Let us give to each our right hand 
of fellowship, our good wishes, congratula- 
tions and prayers. Let us see whether we 
eannot make our own labours more abun- 
dant and more successful.” Give your 
alms to-day, under the awakening convic- 
tion, **that thus only shall the heathen 
come to God! Look at the world—it is 
not only a world which lieth in wicked- 
ness, but a world in convulsions; a world 
groaning and travailing in pain together, 
till allthe kingdoms of the earth become 
the kingdoms of the Lord and of his 
Christ. The decree, long since gone forth, 
seems now to be on the eve of tts accom- 
plishment ! Serusalem shall be burlt : the 
Joundations of the temple shall be laid. 


‘© Our favoured island and its dependen- 
cies have an exalted share in the vast en- 
terprise. In is remarkable, that, whether 
a faithless and ambitious Conqueror, or 
the meck successor of St Louis, fill the 
throne, Britain, it seems, isto be the model 
of the new frame of things: our polity is 
to be their polity, 80 far as a dissimilar 
national character and state of things can 
bear it. True religion, too, is onthe in- 
crease here, and makes known her march 
by seunding her trumpet in many excellent 
Insitutions, by which her combined cause 
is totriumph. Her sons and her daughters 
die, and thus prove themselves to be no 
better than their fathers; but other sons 
and daughters rise up, and are baptized for 
she dead. We lose our Venn, to model ; 
our Cecil, to paint; our Robinson, to en- 
force; our Buchanan, to explore; our 
‘Fhornton—son worthy of thy father !—to 
counsel and. support: but we have a vete- 
rap pioneer or two, still left to lead the 
wav: we have still inventive genius ta 
plan; we have still laborious industry to 
prosecute: we have nobles and senators to 
plead; we have citizens to enrich, and 
soldicrs to pray for us. What are all 


these, but so many encouragements to go 
on with our work, looking to ourselves that 
we lose not those things which we have 
wrought, but that we receive a full reward. 


“1 beseech you, therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies and by the judgments of God; 
by dawning hopes and by revived terrors ; 
by the ashes of your dead friends, and by 
the spirit of the dead which breathes in 
the living ; by the groans of perishing hea. 
thens, and by the joys of lieaven-born, labo. 
rious, consistent Christians; by the pains 
of hell, and by the glories of heaven; 
come, lengthen the cords, and strengthen 
the stakes of your tent—come, bring the 
gold, the silver, and the stones, which 
are to form the gates, the walls, and the 
battlements of the last city to be buili— 
come, enlarge the commission of your an. 
gel, and bid him fly with his everlasting 
Gospel to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people—to preach unto all 
them that dwell on the earth, from the 
river to the sea, and from the flood to the 
world’s end.” 


The following is an abstract of the 
Report :— 


The pecuniary resources of the Society 
have been greatly augmented. For twelve 
years its income was 20001 The 13th 
year it was S000] The 14th year yield- 
ed 11,/00]). Its amount during the past 
year has exceeded 16,000]. Considerably 
more than the half of this sum has arisen 
from the efforts of Auxiliary Associations. 
Since the tast Report, many fresh Asso. 
ciations have been added to the former 
list; among the rest, an Hibernian Aux- 
iliary Society, of which an account was 
given in our Number for April, with vari- 
ous associations dependant upon it, has 
been instituted. Extensive associations 
have also been formed for Tiu!l and the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, for Plymouth, 
for Birmingham and its vicinity, for the 
town and county of Bedford, for Man- 
chester and Salford, for the town and coun- 
ty of Derby, for York, Newcastle on ‘fyne, 
Lancaster, and other places. This enlarge- 
ment of its funds, and increase of auxiliary 
institutions, we may justly regard as the 


indication of an enlightened conviction of 


the duty of all Christians to contribute their 
utmost to this work of mercy ; the evi- 
dence of a growing sense of gratitude to 
Christ, and of compassion for the perishing 
souls of men. 
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The Committee advert with peculiar 
satisfaction to the share which is now 
borne in works of Christian benevolence by 
the labouring classes and the young, and 
to the benign effect of this participation on 
their minds. From this source many thou- 
sand pounds have been added to the Socie- 
ty’s fund during the past year; and it is 
obvious that the minute contributions of 
the great mass of the people will prove the 
most effectual and unfailing support of the 
efforts of charity. But they have to record, 
also, particular instances of extraordinary 
munificence. An anonymous lady has pre- 
sente:! 8001.to the Society. A respeciable 
but plain countryman, and his sister, lately 
paid to the secretary a benefaction of 3001,; 
and in reply to an expression of surprise, 
observed, ** God, sir, has put it into our 
power, and ie has also given us the 
will,” 


The exertions of the Society have kept 
pace with the increase of its resources. 


in Western Africa and in New Zealand, 
they ure aitempting at once to civilize 
and to evangelize. In the endeavour to 
evangelize a nation wholly or partially civi- 
lized, the expense is better Known and 
more definite; and it is comparatively 
gmail. But, where the first rudiments of 
letters are to be made Known; where the 
language of the natives is first to be fixed, 
and then taught to themselves ; where the 
very children who receive Christian in- 
struction, must be fed and clothed; where 
even the simple arts of life must be made 
known or improved ; where the servant of 
God not only can derive little toward his 
ownsupport from all around him, but must 
maintain the claracter of a liberal bene- 
factor—it is obvious that the expense of 
such efforts must be large, fluctuating, and 
indefinite. But shall these forlorn heathen 
be, therefore, abandoned? Shall injured 
Africa plead in vain? Shall that noble race 
of half a million of men, who inhabit the 
New Zealand islands, be left to the wanton 
cruelty of men who disgrace the British 
name ??—One very important part of the 
Society’s plans is the establishment of 
GShristian Institutions, under the protection 
of British authority, in the most favourable 
Stations for diffusing the light of truth 
among the heathen, In these institutions, 
it is proposed that provision shall be made 
for training up the native youth in the 
Knowledge of agriculture and the simpie 
arts, and for qualifying some of them to 
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become teachers of their countrymen, and 
others, ifit shall please God, preachers of 
the Gospel. These Institutions will serve 
as points of support to the exertions of the 
Society in their respective quarters: they 
may be rendered the asylums of its widows 
and orphans; and they will become, in 
various ways, a source of beneficent influ- 
ence over the surrounding tribes. Such 
an institution is about to be established 
within the Colony of Sierra Leone It is 
proposed to receive into this institution the 
multitudes of African children, who are 
liberated from smuggling slave vessels. A 
very laudable regard has been paid to edu- 
cation in the Colony, and exertions are now 
making in this respect ;- but the rapid ac- 
cession to the number of these destitute 
children, by the liberation of them from 
slave smugglers, and the large increase 
which may yet be expected from the same 
source, demand more energetic and sys- 
tematic efforts to rescue them from igno~ 
rance, and to train them up in the know- 
ledge of Christianity, and of such occupa- 
tions as may benefit themselves and their 
country. On whom does this office of 
Christian charity so naturally devolve, as on 
the Church Missionary Society ? 


A grant of land having been made to the 
Society by Government, the way is pre- 
pared for an establishment adapted to car- 
ry these plans into execution. ‘There a 
school-house will be erected, for 1200 or 
1500 children ; with a church or chapel, 
and suitable accommodations for the chil- 
dren, for a master and mistress, and a 
missionary and his family; allin a plain 
and substantial style. The Society’s print- 
ing press may also be there established, at 
which the Scriptures in the languages of 
Western Africa, with various elementa- 
ry books, may be printed. This proposal 
has been laid before his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, who have very liberally promised to 
assist the design, and to place all the libe- 
rated children under the Society’s care. 
The prayer also of a memorial to Govern- 
ment, on the erection of a church at Sierra 
Leone, and the augmentation of the Chap- 
lain’s salary, from the Committee, and 
from that zealous and unwearied friend of 
Africa, Governor Maxwell, has been readi- 
ly granted. 


The Committee have great pleasure in 
stating the success of the plan proposed in 
the last Report, of taking under the So- 
ciety’s protection such African children as 
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might be named by persons in this coun- 
try, willing to coutribute five pounds per 
annum tor the support of each child. The 
names of more than a hundred children 
have been received, and upwards of 500I. 
is annually paid to the Society for the 
benevolent purpose of their maintenance 
and education in Africa Charitable per- 
sons, who feel for Africa, cannot apply 
to a nobler purpose an annual benefac- 
tion of five pounds, than in the support and 
Christian education of a little African pen- 
sioner, to be succeeded by another when 
the instruction of one may have been com- 
pleted, 


The West-African Mission kas, how- 
ever, to contend with pecuhar difficulties. 
The habits and supposed interests of the 
Native chirfs, lead them to suspicion and 
jealousy of the motives of the Society and 
its Missionaries; and these feelings have 
been cherished by men who live on the 
misery of Afmca. The adherents of the 
slave trade have persisted in calumniating 
them as spies and informers; and = the 
efforts of bis Mayjesty’s Government at 
Sierra Leone, for the eradication of this 
commerce, have been revenged on the So- 
ciety’s establishments. One of the houses 
in the Bashia settlement has been burnt; 
and the school-house in the Canoffee set- 
tlement burst into flames, in the dead of 
night, while the children were asleep; 
but they were alarmed in sufficient time to 
escape. In short, the Society’s Mission- 
aries on this coast are called to encounter 
d.fficaliies from the climate, from the 
habits of the natives, and from the machi- 
nations of bad men, which seem unequal- 
led in any otber part of the great mission- 
ary field. One of the laymen and one of 
the females had died since the last Report, 
and the Missionaries generally had suffer- 
ed much from iliness In dependence on 
Divine aid, the Committee, however, de- 
termined to continue, in the face of difh- 
culues, its efforts for the good of Africa. 
Seven persons connected with the Society 
have lately been sent out to strengthen the 
Mission. 


The attempts of the Society in Africa are 
unavoidably attended with a great expendi- 
ture. In the state of insecurity under 
which the setthkements have hitherto la- 
Soured, little or nothing could be done by 
them toward their own support, When 
the total destruction of the slave trade 
shall give security 'o the plans of the So- 
ciety, there is reason to hope, that, by the 
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produce of the soil, its settlements may be 
brought, in a great measure at least, to 
support themselves. 


Mr. Butscher has accepted the office of 


Chaplain to the Colony, by permission of 


the Committee, and will probably occupy 
that station until a suitable English Chap. 
lam shall be found. 


In India, the Society’s labours appear to 
have been very eminently successful. In 
the former Numbers of our work, we have 
already alluded to the eflorts of the Socie- 
ty, to extend the benefits of instruction 
among the native youth, on the plan sug- 
gested by the late Dr. John; and we have 
detailed largely the interesting and bene. 
ficial results of its mission at Agra. The 
unlooked-for success which has crowned 
the labours of the Society in this extensive 
field of service has opened new prospects 
and plans of usefulness. A proposal has 
been transmitted to the Corresponding 
Committee at Calcutta, for founding an 
extensive institution in the neighbourhood 
of that city, for the education of native 
youth; and in the mean time an annual 
sum of 1500]. has been placed at the dis- 
posal of that Committee. The mission at 
Agra commenced in March, 1813. Before 
the close of that year, 41 adults and 14 
children had been baptized into the faith 
of Christ, all of Whom continued to walk in 
the truth. Butthe effect of the Society’s 
labours are of a still wider extent. A 


growing attention is excited on the part of 


resident Europeans to the wants of the 
natives. Schools are formed by indivi- 
duals for the instruction of children. Co- 
pies of the Scriptures are circulated, which 
excite reflection and inquiry. Christian 
truth gradually diffuses itself; and the 
fabric of idolatry seems to totter more and 
more. Even the native poets begin to 
make the popular superstitions the subject 
of their satirical effusions. 


Mr. Martyin’s Hindoostanee New Tes- 
tament in the Persian character has 
been completed, and is in extensive circu- 
lation. 


The principal parts of the Liturgy 
have been translated, by Mr. Corrie, into 
Hisdoostanee, and an edition printed for 
the use of the native congregations. The 
Liturgy is peculiarly adapted to the 
habits and state of feeling of many among 
the converts, and the Committee trust 
that they shall ere long witness the 
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wide diffusion of our apostolical formula- 
ries mi tie most popular languages of India. 
The Kev. Messrs. Schnarré and Rhenius 
have arrived at Madras About 500 per- 
sons were on board their snp, and they 
had maintained Divine Service when cir- 
cumstances admitted. ‘hey were received 
with Christian cordiality by the Rev. M. 
Thompson, chaplain of the Company. 
Here they were met by the afflicting intel- 
ligence of the death of Dr John; and with 
the news, still more afflicting to them, of 
the decease of the Kev, Mr Jacobi, with 
wiom they were personally acquainted. 
Mr. Caemmerer, who has become, by the 
death of Dr. John, Senior of the loyal 
Danish Mission at is 0 ly inviting 
them to proceed to Tranquebar, they left 
Madras on the 2uth of July; Mr. Thomp- 
son having, with great kindness and care, 
provided for their convenience and com- 
fort. 


They reached this place on the 28th of 


July, and were very kindly received by Mr. 
Caemmerer and his .coadjutor Mr Schrei- 
vogel, and there, in the mean time, they 
are diligently employed in the acquisition 
of the ‘Vamul language, for which Tranque- 
bar affords the very best opportunities. 


The school establishments of the late 
Dr John were preserved from dissolution 
by the timely application of the Society’s 
funds, anil have been since supported and 
extended by an allowance of about 180. 
per annum. The number of children in 
these establishments amounted, on the Ist 
of June, 1814, to 863. 


The Society’s missionaries are already 
rendering good service in the inspection of 
the English schools; and will extend their 
care to the Tamul establishments, as their 
knowledge of that tongue shail increase. 


In the island of CeyLon, Government 
have pursued the wise and liberal policy of 
inviting and encouraging the efforts of Mis- 
sionary Societies, to diffuse the light of 
Divine truth among the Mohammedan and 
Pagan inhabitants. Three of the Suciety’s 
missionaries have proceeded to this island, 
with the view of fixing themselves there or 
on the adjoining continent, as may be 
deemed on their arrival to be most expe- 
dient, 


The projected mission to New Zea- 
LAND engages the unwearted attention of 
the Rev. Mr. Marsden. the principal chap- 
lain of New South Wales; and the sum of 
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500i. per annum has been assigned by the 
Society for iis promotion. 


Mr. Marsden had purchased the brig 
Active, of 110 tons; and two of the Soci- 
ely’s missionaries, Mr, Kendall and Mr. 
Hall, visited New Zealand in her, and 
brought back some chiefs and others, who, 
after passing some time with Mr, Marsden, 
were to return, accompanied by him, to 
New Zealand. 


On this subject Mr. Marsden thus 
writes :— 


‘* Parramatta, Sept. 20, 1814. 

“ The chiefs coming over to Part Jack- 
son will, L trust, lay a firm foundation for 
the work of the Mission, and secure the 
comfort and safety of those who may be 
employed therein. Were | young and free, 
1 should offer myself to this work, It 
would be my delight and my joy. 


“‘The chiefs are all happy with us at 
Parramatta, and their minds enlarging very 
fast. Bebolding the various works that 
are going on inthe smiths’ and carpenters’ 
shops, the by erated and weaving, brick- 
making, and building houses, together with 

all the operations of agricu iture and gar- 
dening, has a wonrdertul effect on their 
minds, and will excite all their natural 
powers toimprove theirown country, The 
idea of my visiting them is very gr ratifying 
to their minds. At present I spend all the 
time I can spare with them, in conversing 
with them on all the different subjects that 
appear necessary for them to be acquaint- 
ed with, particularly on the subjects of re- 
ligion, government, and agriculiure, 


“With respect to religion, Italk tothem 
of the iastitution of the Sabbath-day by giod 
himself; and they see it observed by us 
with particular attention, They see the 
prisoners mustered cn Sunday mornings, 
their names called over, and then marched 
to church. ‘Chev see the soldiers and offi- 
cers marched to church ikewise ; and most 
of the people of the town of Parramatta, 


‘As I have many complaints to settle as 
a magistrate, they frequently attend; when 
I explain to them, afterward, the didercnt 
crimes that each has committed, and what 
sentence is passed upon them—some men 
confined for one moon, and some for more, 
in prison, according to their crimes. 


‘With respect to agricu:ture, thev visit 
different. farms, observe the plough at 
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wovk, some men with the hoe, some 
threshing, &e. Ke. ‘hey tell me, that, 


when they return, they shall sit up whole 
nights, telling their people what they have 
seen; and that their mea will stop their 
ears with their fingers: ‘We have heard 
enough,’ they will say, ¢of your mered:ble 
accounts, and we will hear no more: they 
eannot be true.’ 


“Tam fully convinced that the chiefs, 
and pariicalarly Duaterra, and Shunghee 
who commands seventeen districts, will 
apply all their strength to agriculture, if 
they can obtain lioes and axes, 


“1 think no society was ever engaged in 
a greater work than the Church Missionary 
Society isin this. The ground is wholly 
occupied by the prince of darkness ; and 
many and powerful difficulties will, no 
doubt, one way or another, spring up to 
oppose this great work, But the Lord is 
King amongst the Hecthen, and will, I have 
no doubt, establish his throne there.” 


A Society has been established in New 
South Wales, for affording protection to 
the natives of the South Sea Islands against 
the oppressions of Europeans, and for the 
advancement of their civilization and their 
instruction in the principles of Christianity. 
This institution owes its existence to the 
deep interest which Mr. Marsden has Jong 
felt in the improvement and conversion 
of the islanders of the South Scas. The 
Governor is patron; the Liecutenant-go- 
vernor, president: the Deputy-Commis- 
sary-general is appointed treasurer ; and 
Mr. Marsden, secretary. ‘This philanthro- 
pic society cannot fail, by due exertions, to 
rescue the British name from the oppro- 
briam to wlich it has been too often ex- 
posed in those seas, and to facilitate the 
efforts of Christian societies to diffuse 
the blessings of the Gospel throughout 
their shores. 


The committee have been desirous of con- 
tributing to the twansiation and circulation 
of the Scriptures in the languages of Africa 
and the East. The translation of the Ne 
‘Testament into two African languages, 
Susoo and Bullom, has been begun. The 
Committee are endeavouring also to add 
the Old Testament in Hindoostanee and 
Persian to the New Testament already 
translated into these languages by Mr. 
Martyn. A translation of the Scriptures 
into Arabic is also proceeding at Calcutta. 
‘rhe Liturgy, as has been already mention- 
ed, has been translated into Hindoostanee, 
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and the greater part of it into Persian. 


‘Tracts in several languages are also pre. 
paring, with a view to circulation in Africa, 
in India, and in the Levant. 


Besides the missionaries already sent 
out, four German students are under a 
course of preparatory instruction, and no 
less than nine English students are-pre. 
paring for holy orders, and three laymen 
with their wives to act as teachers of 
schools. The Committee, however, renew 
their call on the younger part of the Eng. 
list) Clergy to consider the spiritual wants of 
the heathen world, and to risal the zeal of 
those holy men who have already devoted 
themselves to this blessed work, We de- 
sire cordially to second the call. 


BAPTIST MISSION IN INDIA. 


(Concluded from p. 704.) 


V. The mission at Sura, is as yet in its 
infancy. The missionary C. C. A:atoon, is 
employed in translating the Scriptures into 
the Gujuratee language, and in conversing 
with the Mussulmans, Armenians, Parsees, 
Jews, Hindoos, Portuguese, &c. who resort 
thither, ana in distributing copies of the 
Scriptures among them. 


Vi. At Columbo, in the island of Cey- 
Lon, Mr. Chater is labouring to acquire the 
Cingalese and Poriuguese languages, and 
in the mean time preaches in English to as 
many as chuose to attend, and attends also 
to the instruction of youth. 


VII. Two Missionaries, Mr. F. Carey and 
Mr. Judson, are stationed at Rangoon, in 
BurRMAH, and continue to receive the coun- 
tenance and protection of his Burman ma- 
jesty The only thing which occurs in the 
account of this mission worthy of remark, 
is the extraordinary frequency of crime, 
and the still more extraordinary and revolt- 
ing severity of the punishments inflicted 
for these crimes. Human ingenuity seems 
to be exhausted in contriving more exqui- 
site modes of torture to punish criminals, 
and deter others from their practices; but 
the only effect of these tortures (the very 
mention of which is sufficient to harrow up 
the soul of the English reader} seems to be, 
to produce a savage ferocity of character, 
delighting in blood, and indifferent to life ; 
and thus to multiply crimes rather than 
to diminish them. What a striking illus- 
tration do the facts here brought before 
us furnish of the justice of those princi- 
ples on which Sit Samuel Romilly has 
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founded his benevolent efforts to abate the 
rigour of our own criminal code! 


VIII. At Java Mr. Robinson is acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the Malay and Portu- 
guese languages, with a view to preach 
the Gospel to the natives. He speaks 
very favourably both of the country and of 
its inhabitants. The former he represents 
as abounding in every comfort of life; the 
latter a8 a very superior race of men. 


IX. Mr. J. Carey has recently been 
placed at AMBoyna, and has obtained 
from the Government there the superin- 
tendence of all the Christian schools, 42 in 
number. He is studying the Malay lan. 
guage, and finds the Malay Christian 
school-masters well acquainted with the 
Scriptures. How greatly does this fact 
redound to the credit of the Dutch Govern. 
ment. The Christians, amounting to 
about 20,0600, are, he says, the best of 
fhe people. The following extract from 
an account of this island, by a gentleman 
long resident there, will interest our 
readers :— | 


“* The government of Amboyna com- 
prises several islands, situated almost all 
within sight of each other, the inhabitants 
of which are partly Christians and partly 
Mahometans,* who live in distinct villages. 
These villages are governed by hereditary 
chiefs, as the inhabitants of Europe were, 
not many hundred years ago; that is, the 
people are fixed to the village in which 
they happen to be born, and the males are 
liable to be called to work for the sove- 
reign, that is (at present) the Honourable 
Company. The Mahometans have the Ko- 
ran and other religious books in manu- 
script inthe Arabic character, and they 
make use of this character in all their trans- 
actions, 


“The Christians have the Bible and 
other books printed in the Malay language 
with the Roman character, and they make 
use of this character only in all their trans- 
actions. Every Christian village has a 
church, in which the congregation, not only 
on Sundays but once or twice in the week, 
assemble. The Government maintains in 
every Christian village a schoolmaster: 





* «* The mountainous parts of some of the 
islands have become the retreat of the Abo- 
rigines, a savage people, whom the other 
inhabitants call ¢ Alfoores,’ and of whose 
religion very little is known.” 
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this person was formerly appointed upon 
the recommendation of the clergy only, 
who were responsible for his conduct and 
qualifications, as he is not only charged 
with the education of the children, but has 
to perform all the duties of a minister to 
the church, except administering the sacra- 
ment and performing the ceremonies of 
marriage and baptism ; for which purposes 
a regular clergyman would formerly make, 
from time to time, a tour to the different 
islands, and visit the churches on them.”— 
There is, however, at present, we are sorry 
to say, no clergyman in the island. The 
Malay Scriptures are now printing at 
Serampore, fur the use of the Christians of 
Amboyna. 


X. To the account of these different sta- 
tions are subjoined some general observa- 
tions on the best means of conducting and 
multiplying schools. In addition to the 
Scriptures, and the more usual elementary 
books, the missionaries recommend * A 
simple and concise Introduction to Arith- 
metic;” -- A concise System of Geogra. 
phy;” ‘A chronolegical Epitome of Gene- 
ral History;” * A Sclection of the best 
Ideas found among Native Writers relating 
to the Duties of Life ;” and * Selections 
from the Sacred Oracles.” This recom- 
mendation they support by very cogent 
reasons. They dwell strongly on the ne- 
cessity of an active and gratuitous super- 
intendence. Ifthis could be obtained, the 
expense of each school of forty scholars 
would not exceed (including every charge) 
120 rupees, or 15l. sterling per annum: 
15001. annually would, therefore, maintain 
a hundred village schools, containing 4000 
children ;—and they add, ** Whoever con. 
siders that these 400) youths will pro. 
bably impart to others the knowledge they 
have received in history, geography, &e., 
to say nothing of the Gospel of Christ, must 
be convinced that such a sum could 
scarcely be expended in a more profitable 
manner.” 


We omit the account of the horrible im- 
molation of four wemen in Bengal, which 
is given by the Missionaries, and close our 
extracts with their remarks on a swinging 
festival, which lately occurred. 


“In May, 1813, this abominable festi- 
val was held, according to the annual cus- 
tom, on the last day of the Hindoo year. 
There were fewer gibbet-nosts erected at 
Serampore ; but we hear that amongst the 
swingers was one female. A man fell 
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from a stage thirty cubits high, and broke 
his*back ; and another fell from the swing- 
ing-post, but was not much hurt, Some 
days after the first swinging, certain natives 
revived the ceremonies: as Brother Ward 
was passing through Calcutta, at this last 
period, he saw several Hindoos hanging by 
the heels over a slow fire, as an act of de- 
vution. Several Hindoos employed in the 
printing-office applied this year to Brother 
Ward for protection to escape being drag- 
ged into these pretendedly voluntary prac- 
tices: this brought before us facts which 
we were not aware of. It seems that the 
landlords of the poor, and other men of 
property, insist upon certain of their tenants 
and dependants engaging in these prac- 
tices; and that they expect, and compel by 
actual force, multitudes every year to join 
the companies of sunyasees in parading the 
streets, piercing their sides, tongues, &c. 
‘To avoid this compulsion, many poor young 
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men leave their houses and hide them. 
selves ; but they are sure of being beaten 
if caught, or of having their huts pulled 
down. The influence and power of the 
rich have a great effect on tie multitude in 
most of the idolatrous festivals : when the 
lands and riches of the country were in few 
bands, this influence carried all before it; 
but it is still very widely felt in com. 
pelling dependants to assist in public 
shows, and to contribute towards the ex- 
pense of splendid ceremonies. Through 
Divine goodness, however, the influence 
of commerce, the more general diffusion of 
wealth, and the intercourse of Europeans, 
are raising the Hindoos from this state of 
abject dependence on their spiritual tyrants; 
and thus, providential events are operating 
with the Gospel to produce a_ happy 
change on the great mass of the population, 
especially in the more enlightened parts of 
Bengal.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


bie Vreaty of Peace between the allied 
powers and France has been at length hap- 
pily concluded. It was signed at Paris 
on the 20th instant, and arrived in) Lon- 
don on the morning of the 23d. We 
reserve our observations upon it until its 
stipulations shall have been made pub- 
lic. At present they are only subjects of 
conjecture. 


We are happy to observe that the French 
government las begun lo sect with a degree 
of firmness and vigour which affords the 
hest security for the maintenance not only 
of its own internal tranquillity, but of what 
every considerate man must feel to be 
deeply invelved in it, the general repose of 
Europe. The harmony which seems to 
subsist between the king’s ministers, and 
the chambers, and the disposition shewn 
hy both to omit no means which may be 
necessary to repress the turbulence of 
those -revolutionary spirits, whose proper 
aliment is civil commotion and foreign 
rapine, tend to generate in the friends of 
order that confidence which is not only 
favourable but indispensably necessary to 
the stabslity of the Bourbon throne. ‘The 


enemies of that throne will doubtiess be in- 
defatigable in their endeavours to effect its 





subversion. Every art of misrepresenta- 
tion will be employed to render the pos- 
sessors of it odious in the eyes of their own 
people and of other nations, We know by 
experience how skilful in the use of this 
Weapon is that jacobin party, still so nume. 
rous both in France and England: for so 
successfully has this country been assailed 
by their misrepresentations and calumnies, 
and so inefficacious have been our efforts 
to repel them, that the name of England is, 
even at this moment, most strangely associ- 
ated, by the general population of France— 
we may even say, of the continent at large 
—with whatever is insincere and hypo- 
critical in profession, and selfish and base 
in policy. 


It was to have been expected that the 
partisans of jacobinism would leave no 
means untried to bring the Bourbon race 
into general discredit. They have accord- 
ingly laboured, and in this effort they have 
been but too successful, to connect the atro- 
cities which have recently taken place in 
the South of France with the Bourbons, 
and to ascribe them to the persecuting 
spirit of the French government, as their 
origin. So effectually, indeed, have they 
sueceeded in filling the public mind with 
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the persuasion that these acts of violence 
and blood have emanated from the bigotry 
of the Bourbons, that it has become unsafe 
to question the truth of the position, We, 
however, shall not be deterred by any de- 
gree of popular clamour—even though that 
clamour should be heightened by the voices 
of many whom we love and venerate— 
from declaring, that, after having examined 
with impartiality much that has been said, 
and we believe all that has been published, 
on the subject, we remain of the opinion 
not only that there is no evidence to prove 
that the Bourbons have had the remotest 
share in exciting or encouraging the atro- 
cities in question, but that even the evi- 
dence produced by their adversaries, as far 
as it has any weight at all, goes directly to 
their exculpation. 


The work which appears to have made 
the strongest impression on the public, to 
the disadvantage of the French govern- 
ment, is one to which the name of the Rev. 
J. Cobbin is prefixed. But we must say, 
with all due deference to those whom that 
work may have influenced, that the effect 
produced on our minds by its perusal has 
been to remove every latent apprehension 
which lurked there of the participation of 
the Bourbons in the enormities which it 
describes. Had the case been as clear as 
that writer pretends it is, why should he 
have swelled his pamphlet with a history 
of all the persecutions which have ever 
taken place in France, in order that the 
accumulated odium of them might fall on 
the devoted head of Louis XVIII.? Is 
not this a striking exemplitication of the 
usual artifices of the jacobin school—of 
those artifices by which they succeeded in 
persuading the French nation that Louis 
XVI., the mildest of monarchs, was a 
cruel and bloody tyrant, whose crimes the 


national justice required him to expiate on 
the scattold ? 


We admit that great atrocities have 
been committed at Nismes; and we are 
disposed to believe that religious rancour 
has had a great share in instigating them. 
The Protestants, indeed, are anxious to 
prove that their sufferings have been in no 
degree connected with their political delin- 
quencies. But by the very attempts they bave 
made to account for it, their advocates have 
admitted the fact that they were generally 
favourable to the cause of the Usurper, 
and averse to the return of the Bourbons. 
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Even Mr. Cobbin says, ‘ The Protestants 
expected this persecution, and the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons was a matter of dread 
to them for some time before it occurred, 
as the Catholics bad shewn such a disposi- 
tion to persecute on their first return.” 
But when, or where, had this disposition 
manifested itself? We call for ev:dence. 
Every part of France was traversed during 
the summer and autumn of 1814, by Eng- 
lish travellers, many of them deeply in- 
terested in the religious state of France. 
—As far as our information has gone, 
not one of them ever intimated that 
any such disposition had shewn itself.— 
This charge was first heard of when it 
became necessary for certain persons to 
blacken the character of the reigning fami- 
ly in France, in order to extenuate their 
own disloyalty. But it is said the Pro- 
testants expected persecution, and the 
return of the Bourbons was therefore a 
matter of dreadto them. ‘This fact is im- 
portant. We ail know that Protestanis, as 
well as Papists, are susceptible of unrea- 
sonable prejudices; and to what lengths of 
opposition such expectations and appre- 
hensions as it is admitted the Protestants 
generally entertained, were likely to excite 
them, is sufficiently obvious 


The truth, in this instance, seems to be, 
that the animosities which were first ex- 
cited by political events assumed, in their 
progress, a religious character; and that 
the bigoted Catholics of the South availed 
themselves of the favourable opportunity 
which the convulsed and agitated state of 
the country gave them, for gratifying their 
religious no less than their political hatred. 
But we might with as much fairness attri- 
bute the riots at Birmingham, in 1790, to 
George LIT. and Mr. Pitt, as the atrocities 
perpetrated at Nismes to Louis AVIIL 
and his ministers. 


gut we are asked, why did net the 
French government reply to certain memo- 
rialists and pamplhileteers, who accused 
them of favouring persecution?) They 
did what was much more becoming their 
dignity,—they sent a military force to re- 
store quiet, and ordered their courts to 
bring to justice the actors in these trage- 
dies. What can be a more convincing 
proof of the earnest desire of the French 
government to vindicate the right of the 
Protestants to the fullest toleration, than 
that their own commander was shot by a, 
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miscreant while carrying into execution 
their orders to that effect ? 


It will be argued, however, that more 
prompt and summary measures should 
have been taken to protect tie Prates- 
tants. it may beso: but the assertion re- 
mains to be proved. It would, perhaps, be 
even more just to attribute to our govern- 
ment a favourable leaning towards the 
London rioters of 1780, or the Notting- 
hamshire rioters of 1813, on account of the 
tardiness with which their progress was 
arrested, than to accuse Louis XVIII. of 
favouring the insurrections of Nismes, 
because, in the then distracted state of his 
country and of his councils, they were not 
instantly suppressed. Indeed, the same 
feebleness and languor were shewn in all 
the public measures of that period ; and in 
this case the king’s jacobin ministry might 
possibly not wish to deprive their adherents 
of a popular topic of declamation against 
the royalists. 

But it is asserted, as a strong collate- 
ral proof of the alarming bigotry of the 
Bourbons, that they have shewn themselves 
adverse to the scheme of national ecluca- 
tion, which was commenced by the short- 
lived government of Bonaparte, and which 
is still proceeding in Franee under tlhe 
superintendence of a Protestant cler- 
gyman. 


If Roman Catholics had felt some dis- 
like to a plan which confided the national 
education to a Protestant, it was no more 
than we hada right to expect. Should we 
like to see a Catholic clergyman at the 
head of the central schgo! of our Naticnal 
School Society? We can remember the 
alarm (an alarm even now in active ope- 
ration) which the idea even of Quaker 
superintendence diffused over the whole 
kingdom.—But is there any ground for the 
insinuation which has been so invidiously 
brought forward of hostility to this scheme 
of education on the pari of the Bourbons ? 
On tie very forenoon of the day on which 
we write, it was announced in the Free- 
mason’s Hali, by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society, that 
the king himself, and the duke of Berry, 
had liberally contributed to the support 
and extension of the system, that it had 
been expressly sanctioned by the govern- 
ment, and was zealously promoted by the 
prefect of the Seine. 





It is undoubtedly true that Bonaparte’s 
government introduced the new plan of 
education; but they wished to make it 
subservient to their anti-christian views, 
The commissioners under whose direction 
it was placed, most peremptorily inter. 
dicted the use of the Scriptures, or even 
of any extracts from the Scriptures, in any 
of their schools. The Bible, they pro. 
nounced to de a mischievous book, fit only 
to make monks of the people.—Since the 
return of the Bourbons, however, a new 
commission has been appointed, who have 
not only entered with zeal into the scheme 
of extending the benefits of elementary 
education throughout France, but have 
restored the Bible to its just rank in the 
institution of youth. The Bible is now 
read in all the schools. Nay, the very same 
pious Protestant clergyman, M. Martin, 
who filled the situation of superintendant 
under Bonaparte’s commissioners, re- 
tains that situation still, and daily receives 
from the royal commissioners the most 
unequivocal marks of their approbation 
and esteem. 


Under these circumstances, we cannot 
but deeply regret the unjust clamour 
against the Bourbons which has been ex- 
cited in this country atthe present mo- 
ment,—a clamour tending to weaken the 
hands of the French government, to dimin- 
ish the just influence to which the voice of 
the British public is entitled, and to serve 
the cause of jacobins and revolutionists. 
Let us at least not assume the Bourbons to 
be guilty of a profligate departure from 
every pledge they have given, until their 
guiltis proved. And certainly that proof 
ought to be very clear and unequivocal 
before we venture to interfere, by means 
of popular meetings, between a govern- 
ment situated as that of France now is and 
its subjects. 


We were on the point of sending to the 
press what we have written above, when 
the newspapers of this morning (Nov. 27) 
brought us an ordinance of the king of 
France, dated the 2lst inst. “ An atro- 
cious crime,” says his majesty, “ has 
stained our city of Nismes. In contempt 
of the constitutional charter, which ae- 
knowledges the Catholic religion for the 
religion of the state, but which guarantees 
protection and liberty to other forms of 
worship, seditious assemblages have dared 
to oppose themselves to the epening of 
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the Protestant church. Our military com- 
mander, in endeavouring to disperse them 
by persuasion, before he resorted to force, 
has been assassinated, and his assassin has 
sought an asylum against the pursuit of 
justice. Ifsuch an attempt should remain 
unpuaished, there would no longer be pub- 
lic order nor government, and our ministers 
would be guilty of the non-execution of the 
laws” Itthen directs measures both civil 
and military to be taken against the dis- 
turbers of the public peace. 


We need not point out how strongly this 
document corroborates all our previvus 
reasonings on the subject. 


Having thus fully expressed our opinion, 
as indeed it was our bounden duty as Chris- 
tian Observers to do, we are anxious to 
deprecate its injurious application to those 
benevolent uidividuals who have seen it to 
he their duty to publish to the world a series 
of strong resolutions on this delicate sub- 
ject. The onlycharge we feelin the slightest 
degree disposed to prefer against them, 1s 
that of precipitation. They have lent them- 
selves, as we think, without due considera. 
tion, to the designs of those who have only 
factious and party purposes to serve, by im- 
plicating the French government in the 
guilt of persecution; and while we are per- 
suaded they have been actuated by the 
purest motives and most upright intentions 
in the steps they have taken, we confess that 
we regard those steps as at least premature. 
Had they privately made their application 
to his majesty’s ministers in the first im 
stance, 2nd ascertained from them the facts 
of the case; had they even urged them to 
exert their powerful influence with the 
court of France, to give full efficacy to the 
liberal principles of the constitutional char- 
ter, they would have had our best thanks. 


The course they have pursued, (suppos- 
ing the Bourbons to be entirely innocent of 
the weighty charge which those resolutions 
imply, and from our hearts we believe them 
to be su,) 18 certainly calculated to alienate 
their minds from their Protestant subjects, 
rather than to conciliate their favour to- 
Wards thein, 


Let it be considered for one moment 
what would be the effect, on the govern- 
ment and population of this country, of a 
similar proceeding, on the part of foreign 
Nations, with respect to our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects We know, it is true, that 
these are not now the subjects of persecu- 
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tion, in any legitimate sense of that term. 
But this is by no means the prevailing senti- 
ment on the continent. There is scarcely 
an individual in France who does not believe 
tnat the Roman Catholics, especially those 
of Ireland, are a persecuted people Even 
soenlightened a man as the Abbé Gregoire, 
in a pamphlet lately reprinted in this coun- 
try, stigmatizes our conduct towards the 
Irish Catholics, as finding its parallel only 
in the enormities of the Atrican slave trade. 
If, acting on this impression, meetings 
should be called in France and Italy, in 
Spain, Portugal, and Austria, in order to 
urge their respective governments to re. 
fapnstrate with England on her conduct ; 
would the effect be salutary ? Shouid we rot 
be disposed to say, that the Irish Catholics 
had vilified their own government, and, in- 
sensible of the favours conferred on them, 
had, by their misrepresentations and un- 
founded clamours, excited the unwarranted 
interference of foreign nations? And should 
we be the more disposed on that account to 
shew them fresh favour ? 


But we have heard the case of the slave 
trade adduced as a precedent in point. 
But what was that case ? Besides that the 
slave trade is properly an inter-national 
question, a subject belonging of right to the 
great community of nations, England had 
given back to France several valuable 
colonies in which she herself had abolished 
the slave trade, not only without stipulating 
for the continuance of that aboljtion, but 
with an express agreement that the slave 
trade should be permitted for five years, 
Here, it was our own conduct chiefly which 
was the subject of complaint. 


The cases would have been parallel had 
England given its sanction by treaty to the 
oppression and persecution of the Pro- 
testants. But whatis the fact? It is this, 
that the constitutional charter, promulged 
with the privity, and sanctioned by the ex- 
press approbation, of all the allies, makes 
it, in the most explicit manner, a funda- 
mental law of the state, that all Frenchmen, 
of whatever faith, should be equal in their 
civil rights ; that perfect liberty of religious 
worship should be enjoyed by all denomina- 


tions ; and that not only the Catholic min- 


isters, but the ministers of other churches, 
should receive salaries from the state. 
What more could be desired than this ? 
And this is the law of France, solemnly 
instituted by the concurrent voice of the 
three estates of the realm, universally pro- 
mulged and known as such, and even re. 
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cognised as such in the new treaty. We 
should no more, therefore, charge the 
French government, without the clearest 
evidence, with being parties to the infrac- 
tion of this law, which has taken place at 
Nismes, than we should charge our own 
government with being parties to the fraud- 
ful and nefarious practices of English slave 
traders on the coast of Guinea, and of their 
abettors in London or Liverpool, because, 
in defiance of the most solemn enactments, 
such practices were still continued. 


After all, we cannot too highly honour 
that warm and generous ardour in the cause 
of the oppressed which has called forth the 
expression of feeling on which we have 
taken the liberty to comment. 


The court-martial appointed to try Mar- 
shal Ney, has declared itself incompetent to 
the office assigned to it of trying a peer for 
the crime of treason. His trialhas there- 
fore been transferred to the house of peers, 
which is now sitting in judgment upon him, 
Lavalette, the director of the posts, who 
Was So aclive a co-adjutor of Bonaparte, has 


A descent made by Murat, accompanied 
by a small band of followers, on the Neapo. 
litan territory, with a view to the recovery 
of the throne from which he had been 
driven, has ended in his capture and execu- 
tion. He was shot by the sentence of a 
military court. 


We are happy to observe, that the Na. 
paul campaign, in consequence of some 
brilliant successes obtained by General 
Ochterlany, has terminated by the cession 
to the British government of a considera. 
ble province. 


The whole of the island of Ceylon is now 
subjected to the direct and immediate go- 
vernment of Great Britain. The native 
dynasty is wholly excluded, and the au- 
thority of the king established in its room, 
The native provincial governors are to ex- 
ercise their accustomed authority under the 
control of the governor of the island. On 
one part of the arrangements, that which 
stipulates for the maintenance of the tem. 
ples and priests of Budhoo, we shall take a 
future opportunity of making some obser. 


been found guilty and condemned to death. vations. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B.S. has been misinformed respecting the subject of inquiry proposed by his Friend 
His observations, therefore, are out of place. 

Mr. Homes requests us to state, that Avs work is not an attempt to explain wfulfilled 
prophecy, but an explanation of fuljilled prophecy, from A. D. 96,to the overthrow 
of the French Empire under Napoleon Bonaparte, and only professes to give hints on 
futurity. 

We do not consider the discussion respecting “ the probability of the renewal and perpetua- 
tion of particular friendships in a future state,” of sufficient practical importance to 
occupy the space it would require. 

€.C.; C.0.G ; S.L.; Ouduc; A constTranr READER AND FriEnD; CLERICUS 
DAMNONIENSIS; A Lay Member oF THE CHURCH OF ScoTLAND; J. B. L.; 
Criericus; and CHRISTIANA, have been received. 

J. A’s second letter has not produced any more conviction than his first. And as for the 
pamphlet he recommends, we have read it with care, and each succeeding page only 
served to increase our doubts, both of the grand fact which it attempts to establish, 
and of the motives which have influenced that attempt. 

"bhe subject proposed by Osservaror OBseRVANTISSIMUS, involves in effect the 
essence of the Calvinistic controversy. We are not anxious, therefore, to bring it for- 
ward 

Anceto; K.K.; An oLp Frienp anv CorresPONDENT, whose further communica- 
tions we shall welcome, and W. will appear, 

We wait the continuation of P. A.’s favours. 

We shall be glad, if possid/e, to attend to the wishes of Larcus, 

We are much obliged to Mr, Pausr for his communication. 
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